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" If I had thfe ^advantages of birth 
and family — ^if Lprd Wyhior had lived, 

or if if I had not been in the Church, 

I might have attained to something; as 
it is 

"As it is, can*t you attain to some- 
thing? — something better than mere 
fame ?" 

"In an EngUsh parish, requiring all 
my energy and judgment — ^intellect, too, 
I should try to show you that I could ; 
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but here in this wretched chaplaincy ! 
it crushes me !'* 

"But there's always some way " 
Too shy to say more, or to appear to 
lecture, the pale, soft-eyed girl who 
spoke turned to watch the dying glories 
of the Italian sunset, wHch crimsoned 
the calm sea beneath them, and cast a 
glow over her white cheek, and gave a 
colour even of health, to the thin worn 
features of the lady by whose sofa she 
sat; whose frequent cough told but too 
plainly, her errand to the genial south. 

"Mamma, we must go in," said the 
girl, after a long silence. " Mr. Fairfield, 
will you give mamma an arm to the 
house? She has enjoyed being out this 
evening; have you not, mother?" 

The gentleman to whom she spoke 
offered his arm, and supported the feeble, 
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uncertain steps of the invaUd to the door 
of a pretty homelike villa; then ex- 
changing good nights with mother and 
daughter, he returned to his former seat, 
and continued his reverie — ^not a cheerful 
one, to judge from his contracted brow 
and compressed lips. He was thinking 
of the sad fate which had driven those 
from whom he had just parted, from 
their English home, to Italy, in search 
of health, never to be found. Lady 
Melton's doom had been, to see her hus- 
band and all her children, excepting one 
son and daughter, wither and perish in 
that fated place ; and now the blow was 
drawing very near which was to leave 
them orphans in a foreign country; it's 
coming, all imseen by them. 

Sadly enough, Gabriel Fairfield was 
thinking of these and other things, when 
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a young man of two or three and twenty 
approached him, and a merry loud voice 
broke the silence. 

" Mother gone in, Mr. Fairfield ? She's 
better to-day, don't you think? This 
air must do her good ?" 

"I don't think she is better. Sir 
William," was the grave reply ; and the 
lad's bright English face, and dancing 
blue eyes, were overcast by a dawning 
anxiety, but he said no more about his 
mother, and told instead the incidents 
of his' day, to which his companion gave 
the best attention he could, till the dark- 
ness falling, put an end to their confer- 
ence. They parted ; Mr. Fairfield going 
to his solitary rooms, revolving many 
things in his mind — ^thoughts of the past, 
and of the fature, but among them all 
oftenest came the wish — " If I were but 
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horn a gentleman ; I am one, I know I am, 
in all things else. If I were not a wood- 
man's son ." And in his pride, he 

hated himself for the wish. 

A woodman's son, he was in truth, 
withal, a gentleman. Gentleman in mind, 
word, and action, in his thoughtful re- 
fined features, and in his dignified bear- 
ing. He was bom in a cottage, in the 
depths of a forest; a cottage thickly 
thatched, half-buried in ivy and creepers, 
standing on an open space of soft fine 
turf. Up to the door grew the grand 
old oaks, first in groups, then in avenues, 
and through the branches, the sunshine 
glimmered on the white deer that lay 
beneath. An old-world place it was 
within, with its red-tiled floor, and 
ropes of onions, and bunches of dried 
herbs hanging from the rafters ; and the 
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black carved cupboards, and settle ; and 
the whirring, buzzing clock, which had 
struck so many happy hours for Gabriel 
Fairfield and his wife Mabel, since that 
one when Lord Wylnor had given to his 
foster-brother and head woodman this cot- 
tage and garden as an heritage. Here was 
bom their only son ; and here, playing on 
the sunny turf, helping the old man in 
the forest, and running errands for his mo- 
ther, Gabriel grew into a sturdy, spirited 
boy, the pride and delight of the quaint 
old couple, who built many a humble 
castle in the air on his future prospects. 
He was to go to the village school to 
learn to read, and write, and "count;" 
and then he wa, to work with his father. 
" Perhaps,*' Mabel would think,, as she 
stood at her door, when working hours 
were over, and watched the pair returning. 
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the boy carrying his father's tools, " per- 
haps rise to be head woodman like his 
father T 

But Gabriel was not destined to cut 
trees in Wylnor Park. EDis intel- 
ligent fax^e, and dark grey, meditative 
eyes, attracted the notice of the widowed, 
childless lord, and he was put under 
the tutelage of Mr. Morland, the rector, 
and sent from thence to Winchester. 
His talent soon won him a high place 
in school ; and his excellence in athletic 
games, and all the pursuits which school- 
boys love, made him a favourite with his 
companions ; but no praise or popularity 
spoilt the simple affectionate nature of 
the boy : his holidays, spent' in the cot- 
tage in the wood, were as keenly enjoyed 
as though he had never left its shelter ; 
and in his little room in the roof, by 
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the uncurtamed window, lie read, and 
thought, and dreamed ambitious dreams 
of power and influence, and intellectual 
fame — ^poetic dreams of loveliness, purity, 
and goodness — dreams not to be realised 
in this work-a-day world. And then he 
went to Oxford; and intercourse with the 
world there, and at Wylnor Castle during 
the vacations, bestowed on the manner, 
the refinement and cultivation unneeded 
by the mind. Lord Wylnor would have 
had him live altogether at the Castle, but 
he refused; he would be no great man's 
protegiy warm as was the aflfection and 
gratitude he bore his kind friend. In 
due time, high University honours were 
his, to the joy and pride of peer and 
peasant alike. * Gabriel had hoped the 
career marked out for him would be a 
public one ; a government office, or diplo- 
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matic appointment, which might lead to 
the life of fame and glory and usefulness 
he longed for — ^he did not forget the 
usefulness, in aU. his visionary ambition. 
Failing this, he would gladly have read 
for the bar, for there also was honour to 
be won ; and such being his views, it was 
with a sharp feeUng of disappointment 
that he learned his destination ; at pre- 
sent, a curacy — in the fixture, the pro- 
mise of the living of Marston, the near- 
est town to Wylnor. 

But it was in his nature to do what 
he was called to do, well, and with his 
whole heart ; so once an ordained clergy- 
man, no more earnest and diligent visitor, 
no more sympathizing consoler to the 
sick poor, ever earned and deserved the 
love and confidence of his people. 

And one summer Sunday that old man 
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and his wife came from their forest home, 
and, dusty and wayworn, sat in the poor 
seats, and smiled and wept for joy, to see 
their boy, their own Gabriel, with the 
sunshine on his dark hair and white sur- 
plice, and to hear his dear familiar voice, 
in the reverently-prized prayers of the 
church. It was a ray of happiness on 
their last days, for when that summer 
had faded to autumn, and autumn to 
winter, Gabriel sat alone by the old 
hearth. The old man died when the 
leaves were falling, calmly and peacefully 
as he had lived ; and when the Christmas 
holly decked Wylnor Church, his faith- 
ftd wife was laid to rest beside him. 

Gabriel was alone now, save for his 
constant friend the old lord, and not long 
that aflfection, proud almost as a father s, 
was to be spared him ; in early summer 
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he watched for one harassing week by 
Lord WyLior's death-bed, and received 
at last his dying blessing. 

Not one moment more than necessity 
demanded, did Gabriel remain at the Castle. 
He left it, and his most intense desire was, 
never again to behold the heir, Mr. Vaux, 
never again to meet those mean, wicked, 
scornful eyes, or hear that sneering voice 
affecting grief for the death which made 
him a rich and titled man. To the world's 
astonishment, Gabriel was only remem- 
bered in the will by a small legacy. 
"Ejiowledge is power," he thought; "I 
have my education ;" and so he toiled on 
in his curacy, looking to the time when, 
according to Lord Wylnor s promise 
(known to his heir), the living of Marston 
should be his. Li a few months' time 
the Vicar died. The living was bestowed 
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elsewhere. "I hardly expected to have 
it," Gabriel thought; "I can work on 
here :" but the death of his own Eector 
soon threw him out of his curacy, and, 
friendless and alone, he determined to 
realise one at least of his boyish dreams, 
and travel abroad. The Ehine, Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, and Venice, each in turn 
excited his enthusiasm,' and gratified, in 
part, that wild, vague yearning after 
something more beautiful, more perfect, 
that Botiiing in this world can whoUy 
satisfy. 

And that human sympathy was always 
wanting, which is to the mind, as sunshine 
to the landscape. 

At Como he met a college friend, tra- 
veiling with his family, and in the sister, 
Helen Waring, he fancied, at first, he had 
found the oneness of heart and feeling he 
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longed for. Enthusiastic and poetical, she 
yet was not the ideal of gentleness and 
sweetness of which he dreamed. They 
became fast Mends, but were not, and 
never could be, more. * 

Gabriel's slender purse could not, for 
long, supply the wants of an idle man, 
and this, added to his dislike of an aim- 
less, useless life, induced him to take upon 
himself the office of English chaplain at 
Nice. His life there was a solitary one. 
He had plenty of acquaintances among his 
congregation, but no friend ; and, to be- 
guile his vacant, lonely hours, he took to 
writing essays, and travelling adventures, 
for magazines; and his tolerable success in 
these, and his pleasure in writing, made 
the time more endurable ; still it passed 
heavily away, untH the first Christinas of 
his absence from England, drew on, and 
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then a new interest began to arise in his 
heart. For some months^ Sunday after 
Sunday, the same pla<5es in his chapel were 
occupied by an English lady, her son and 
daughter. From week to week, the mo- 
ther s face grew more wan, her steps more 
feeble, till at last the brother and sister 
came alone, with sorrow in their faces. 

Grabriers imagination was busy with 
their story; and he rejoiced when, by 
chance, he obtained an introduction to 
the young man, who, in his frank cor- 
diality, soon became his intimate com- 
panion ; and when he one day said, " Mr. 
Fairfield, will you come up and see my 
mother? she wants to know you?" Qa- 
briel's heart beat high with pleasure and 
anticipation — anticipation which was not 
disappointed— of intercourse with minds 
of a higher cast than those with which 
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he had lately been associated, in his small 
circle of English acquaintance. They be- 
came intimate, and after his months of 
soUtude of heart and mind, the friendship 
was indescribably precious. They talked 
—of what did they not talk ? and Gabriel 
enjoyed the luxury of being able to tell his 
thoughts, of venturing aa opinion beyond 
the narrow limits of conventional conver- 
sation, without encountering the wide, un- 
comprehending, slightly reproving stare, 
he was wont to meet from those respect- 
able persons who were unable to think 
anjrthing right or true, which militated 
against their own preconceived notions. 
Lady Melton rejoiced to see the grow- 
ing influence of Gabriel's high views and 
standard, on her son; influence most 
silently at work, as, in WOliam's own 
words, he liked Mr. Fairfield "because 
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he was no prig, did not blow a fellow up 
for smoking, and did not thrust his own 
notions down one's throat ;" and Gabriel, 
on his side, gladly listened to lamentations 
over the loss of the hunting season in 
England, interminable stories of "splen- 
did runs," ecstatic praises of " my hunter 
at Melton;" and reminiscences of Ox- 
ford life, free indeed from anything but 
boyish mischief, but strangely different 
from his own, — if thereby he could gain 
half an hour to sit by Lady Melton's sofa, 
and hear her kind, gentle voice, and an- 
swer Gertrude's shy questions, and give 
her in these answers, as she said, " some- 
thing to think of." Then, too, he could 
help her in her drawing, and throw some 
light on the obscure passages in Dante ; 
and, by degrees, these same drawing and 
Italian lessons became to him the oixe 
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thing to be looked forward to, the one 
point in the day, without which it was 
but a blank and a weariness. 

No need to trace the old, old, ever new 
story. 

All the affection of his deep, strong 
heart was poured out with the force and 
earnestness belonging to his character; 
and he knew that the one love of his life 
had come to him — knew it in the vivid 
beauty which gleamed from earth, and 
sky, and sea — ^in the intense feeling of 
life, real, true, glorious life, which throbbed 
in his heart; and in the shadow, as of 
death, which clouded that life, when the 
flash of remembrance came — remembrance 
of poverty, lowly birth, and the long, it 
might be lifelong, struggle, which lay be- 
tween the present storms, and the sweet, 
calm haven of a blessed happy home. 
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He trusted his own power, and conti- 
nued his visits to the villa ; he could not 
cast from him those blissful hours, pur- 
chased, as they were, by following hours 
of misery. He continued, at the same 
time, his work, his writmg; sometimes 
compeUed by the ever-growing need of 
expressing his thoughts ; sometimes with 
the wnd, vague idea of increasing his in- 
come to such an • amount, as he might, 
without madness, offer to share with a 
wife. " We could be happy enough with- 
out conventional luxuries," he wonld 
think ; and then going to the villa, the 
sweet dream would be overthrown by one 
glance at Gertrude : the quiet elegance of 
her dress and manner, the luxury of the 
rooms she lived in, her evident ignorance 
of household matters, and want of in- 
terest in them, all forbid his vain imagin- 
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ings. And more than all, she did not 

care for him. Too well he saw it, and it 

was the bitterest pang he had to suflfer, 

that all his love was poured out on 

her, and she did not know it — could not 

» 
value it. 

And so the world went, tiU the glow- 
ing summer evening when he sat with 
Grertrude and her mother, and looked at 
the sun setting in the sea, and talked of 
the life that lay before him, cold and 
dark it seemed, as did even that radiant 
landscape, when Grertrude no longer 
watched it by his side. 

That evening was the last on which 
Lady Melton was ever able to lie on her 
couch in the open air, and watch the 
sunset. 

That night she became worse — ^they 
thought she had taken cold; and soon, 
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even to her children, who would so gladly 
have deceived themselves, it became plain 
that a few months would bring the end of 
her loving and beloved life. And now she 
felt the comfort of Gabriers friendship ; 
for herself in the present, in the future 
for the children she would leave alone in 
that strange country. He visited her 
constantly, and comforted her much. 
And the autumn waned to winter, and 
with it waned Lady Melton s strength, 
till the time came when she was unable 
to leave her sofa, and in the near pros- 
pect of death, all other earthly hopes and 
wishes fading, one hope and one wish 
rose strong and high within her, but she 
was powerless to advance it, and she 
thought to die with it yet in silence. 
But it was not so to be. She lay on 
her couch one evening, with weary closed 
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eyes — Grertrude, worn out by watching 
and grief, slept, resting her forehead on 
her mother's pillows ; and Grabriel, who 
had been reading to them, gazed on 
the two with sorrowful eyes : the De- 
cember twilight darkened the Italian 
landscape of olive trees and vineyards 
without, and the pictures, and statuettes, 
and books, and aU the evidences of re- 
finement and cultivation within the 
quiet room, where the silence was only 
broken by a short consumptive cough, 
or a deep heavy sigh from Gabriel; a 
sigh which suited well the expression of 
his face, and which was no sadder than 
the thoughts which passed through his 
mind— thoughts of the young lives which 
had faded in that room, of the dying 
eyes which had gazed over that darken- 
ing landscape, and of the anguish which 
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was drawing very near to those whom 
he watched with such reverent eyes — 
the mother who was to be taken, the 
danghter who was to be left ; and then 
his heart bounded with the thought, " If 
I could comfort her with my great love I 
if I might shield her from every grief 
in all her life to come ! " But he turned 
from the thought ; too well he knew it 
could not be ; still he stooped to raise a 
pale China rose she had worn in her 
dress— ycverything she had touched was 
so precious to him ! He put it to his 
lips, and, as he did so, he met the large 
bright eyes of Lady Melton fixed on his. 
He started, but held the flower fast in his 
grasp. A moment's silence, and then a 
weak whisper, — 

" Mr. Fairfield, you will forgive me if 
I seem to intrude on your confidence, 
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but the eyes of a dying mother are very 
quick, and I see your feeling for my 
cMd. I see, too, how nobly and honour- 
ably you struggle against it/' He was 
silent — speechless with astonishment. At 
last, "Lady Melton," he said, "you 
speak truly— I have struggled— no words 
can tell how I have struggled, or how — 
no matter — I can only ask your forgive- 

r 

ness, and ask, too, that you will trust 
me still." 

'* Trust you, now and for ever, — ^for- 
give you, — ^no, for I have nothing to 
forgive, everything to honour you for. 
To you, above all men, I could commit 
my child's happiness, and die, knowing 
her in tender loving care ; but, Mr. Fair- 
field, you must not bring her to poverty." 

" I have nothing to ofier her — ^perhaps 
I never shall — ^but my peasant's name. 
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and my deep and reverent love ! I know 
my birth forbids me, did nothing else." 

"Tour birth! your peasant name! 
what are they ? What are all such dis- 
tinctions to one who stands as I do now ? 
Goodness, and truth, and love, are all 
that remain of value/* 

" You can never know, Lady Melton, 
the comfort this conversation has been, 
and will be, to me; but stay — Miss 
Melton is awaking/' 

Gertrude was awaking, though undis- 
turbed by the low whispered conversa- 
tion. She started, and blushed at seeing 
Q-abriel still in the room, and smilingly 
apologized for her rudeness in falling 
asleep whilst he was reading; and then 
for a long while no one spoke, and 
Gabriel was grateful to the darkness 
which veiled his troubled face ; then Wil- 
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liam Melton came in, tired and smiling, 
from his day's shooting, and, bending 
over his mother s sofa with fond affection, 
told her the day's adventures; and she 
replied with the vivid interest, with 
which she had met him aU his life. 

To Grabriel, it seemed impossible to 
enter into the spirit of this sporting 
record, after the all-engrossing convert 
sation in which he had shared, and, 
withstanding William's cordial invita- 
tion to stay and dine with them, he said 
" Good bye ! " and went his solitary way 
in the darkness. He thought of Lady 
Melton's kind sweet words, and a sort 
of hope dawned in his mind. After all, 
it was only his poverty that might be 
an obstacle : Lady Melton had said his 
lowly birth was not ; and he recalled the 
effort it had cost him to teU them who 
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he was, to explain the manner in which 
he had reached his present position, and 
then the remembrance of the way his 
abrupt speech had been received, of Lady 
Melton's having taken his hand with a 
few warm words of approval and assur- 
ance; Sir William's manner, franker, 
more cordial than before ; and, more than 
aU, Gertrude's soft sweet eyes, whiph 
had given him such a kind look, came 
to him like a faint strain of music 
half forgotten. His poverty ! that was 
nothing — he would work, he would toil 
day and night, till he was no longer 
poor — strong will could do everything. 
But then — Lady Melton was dying — ^he 
could not expect her children, in the 
flush of youth and strength, to despise 
rank and worldly position, as she did ; 
and, after aU, Gertrude did not care for 
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him, perhaps never could — ^it was pre- 
sumption unspeakable for him to dream 
of her. Such thoughts were his daUy com- 
panions, and yet not for worlds would he 
have been as though he had never seen her. 
A few more Sundays, and the accus- 
tomed place in the chapel was empty. 
Fearing the worst, and unable to hear any- 
thing from the villa, Gabriel went through 
the services with a heavy heart, and 
when the evening congregation dispersed, 
he hastened along the well-known road 
to the house where all his thoughts 
were centred. The usual sitting-room 
was empty, evidently unoccupied during 
the day; and he sat there in darkness 
and silence a long while, until a foot- 
step descended the staircase, and he 
heard a low voice give directions for Mx. 
Fairfield to be sent for instantly. He 
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went forward, and met Lady Melton's 
maid, who beckoned him to follow her 
upstairs. " My lady is sinking fast, sir,*' 
she said, "she was taken much worse 
last night; you will be such a comfort 
to Miss Grertrude, poor young lady ! '' 

It was joy to hear, "even in a moment 
like that, that he could be a comfort 
to Gertrude, and his heart beating with 
that joy, and awe and grief commingled, 
he followed the maid, to what was too 
truly the death-bed of her whom so sin- 
cerely he loved and honoured. 

And then for a time, there was deep 
silence in the dimly-lighted room, only 
broken by Gabriel's voice in the prayers 
of the English Church. There were 
faint broken words of farewell — ^words 
too full of agony to be recorded — ^words 
of comfort, and peace, and hope; and 
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tlien the silence became the silence of 
death ; the sob of the daughter became 
the desolate cry of the orphan ; the cry 
which rang in Gabriers ears, ^nd wrung 
his heart, as he went into the air, where 
the stars were paling and the dawn com- 
ing in the east. 

Lady Melton was buried ; laid by her 
husband and children, and all things 
returned to their usual course at the 
viUa. Grabriel waited, with a chill 
apprehension, for the next step, which 
he knew must come — the departure to 
England of the two, in whom every 
interest was bound up ; and, meanwhile 
day by day, how precious became the 
hours he spent with them! the read- 
ings, resumed by Gertrude in hopes of 
stilling that new sharp pain of orphan- 
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hood ; the walks to well-bdoved haunts, 
each consecrated by memories of that 
sweet smile, that gentle voice which 
had passed away ; and the evening hour 
of soothing, if moumM talk, when the 
cloud of sorrow on her brow gave way 
to peace and serenity, under his quiet 
brotherly consolation. At last it came — 
the looked -for blow. The day was 
fixed, the arrangements made. The 
three friends were constantly together 
these last sad days. Gabriel, with his 
greater knowledge of business, was able 
to help them much in the melancholy 
task of breaking up the Italian esta- 
bHshment, and aU the worrying minor 
details which were attendant; this was 
comforting to him, as were also the fare- 
well visits to each favourite view, each 
summer evening haunt, though the sharp 
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paining thought would come that it 
was the last time he should look on 
them with her— perhaps never again 
would they two watch a sunset together — 
perhaps never again would that sweet 
sympathizing look meet his, telling that 
the same feeling, the same love for all 
things heautiful, was in the heart of each. 
WiUiain begged Gabriel to come to 
England, and obtain a curacy there, but 
he refused, for the present, at least; 
he would not run away from his post 
because it had become distasteful to him ; 
he would stay and work manfiiUy at 
that which lay before him, untU he 
could be of more use elsewhere, " and 
so I fear our farewell will be a long 
one," he said. There was another rea- 
son — ^he in Italy, Gertrude in England, 
he could think of her as the dream, 
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the romance of lus life ; were they both 
in England, he must see her sometimes, 
must ever renew the suflferings which 
might in absence become less acute. He 
did not wish to forget her, but he longed, 
he thirsted, for freedom from such suffer- 
ing. 

The day, the hour, came ; the carriage 
was at the door, WiUiam making some 
final arrangement; and Gertrude and 
Grabriel were alone in those last moments 
before separation for an indefinite time ; 
his heart sinking, sick, and chilled, at the 
blank and empty prospect of the years 
which were to come. Gertrude came a 
step nearer, and looking up in the fixed, 
stern face above her, she said, " Mr. Fair- 
field, William and I wish to thank you 
for your kindness to mamma. Oh, I 
don't know how to thank you! believe 
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me, will yon not ? yon were a great com- 
fort to her, and to us too, always " 

" It will be a comfort to me all my life 
to think so,'' he replied. And she went 
on, blushing and faltering,— 

" This is a seal she always wore — will 
you keep it for her sake ? — and for ours ? 
We hope you will not forget us quite, but 
think of us sometimes, as we shall think 
of you, as our kindest, best Italian 
friend." 

He strove and overcame. He did not 
foUow the passionate impulse to pour out 
his love, his devotion, to tell her that not 
" sometimes," but always, he would think 
of her, adore and worship her— not 
" sometimes," but through all his life till 
death ! 

Calmly, almost coldly, he invoked all 
happiness and good for her, now and for 
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ever ; and while the parting words were 
on his lips, she looked up to the unmoved 
countenance, through her streaming tears, 
and thought in her heart, " he does not 
care for us as we do for him/' Why- 
could she not better read the troubled, 
imploring eyes, which sought hers as 
they drove away, and were her last im- 
pression of her Italian home ? 

Gabriel looked once more round the 
vacant room; all the happiness he had 
enjoyed there, seemed concentrated in one 
remembrance, and with an intense, ab- 
sorbing wish to recall it, for one day, for 
an hour only, he looked at the well- 
beloved view from the windows, once 
more occupied his old plaije by the empty 
couch, and went his way to his duties, his 
heart yearning after the vanished beauty 
and grace of his life. 
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William Melton wroteto tell him of their 
journey, and arrival at their English home, 
and Gabriel answered the letter, and then 
all intercourse seemed over ; but with the 
dear remembrance of what had been/ the 
joy of ftdler, intenser life the past had 
brought him, he went on, with his brave, 
steadfast heart set to do what good he 
might in his narrow sphere ; he did not, 
in morbid melancholy, haunt the deserted 
house, and muse on bygone hours ; he had 
always been grave and reserved, and none 
of his casual acquaintance observed any 
change in his manner. He wrote more 
than before, and with higher aims and 
aspirations. His had never been the 
vulgar ambition merely to excel his fel- 
lows. Above that always, now it was the 
earnest, longing desire to develope all the 
powers of his mind, to attain the regions 
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of intellect and thought he felt within 
his grasp ; all for her sake — ^her sake, who 
was never to know his love ! 

He worked hard, and began to reap the 
reward of his exertions. Very seldom did 
he allow himself the luxury of an idle 
afternoon, in which to meditate and dream 
in the old place where he had watched the 
sunsets with Grertrude and her mother — 
a luxury, after all, more fraught with pain 
than pleasure. The beauty of the sun- 
shine and the dancing waves oi* the blue 
Mediterranean but brought home to him 
that line of Shelley's, which must have 
found its echo in many a lonely breast : — 

" How sweet ! did any heart now share in my 
emotion.'* 

And so passed the remaining months 
of the winter, and part of the eayly spring, 
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solitarily, but not altogether unhappily ; 
then a most unexpected prospect opened 
before him. Sir William Melton wrote, 
offering him a living in his gift, which 
had suddenly become vacant. BSs sur- 
prise was excessive : when he had re- 
nounced all hope of being again associated 
with the Meltons, thus to be brought, as 
it were, almost into their family, for this 
Vicarage was but two miles from Melton, 
and the Churct was the one they always 
attended. It was in the town of Darley, 
and worth £500 a year, a princely fortune 
to the penniless chaplain. But Gabriel 
hesitated. Was it not throwing himself 
into the way of sore temptation? The 
great wish he felt to accept the offer, 
seemed to him an argument against it, 
and he would most likely have refused 
the living. Paradise though it appeared to 
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him, had not William written that there 
was " lots to do, and he did not know of 
anybody -who he should like, or indeed 
could do it, so well as Gabriel, and that 
therefore it would be a work of charity 
to save the parish from some ignorant 
ass or other ;" and he added a few simple, 
touching words, reminding Gabriel how 
his mother had liked him, and ended by 
declaring he knew she would have ap- 
proved of the choice he had made. So 
Gabriel axjcepted the Uving, and having 
done so, he gave himself up to the de- 
lights of anticipation. It was what, since 
his ordination, he had always desired, an 
English parish, with plenty of work to 
do, plenty of scope for all his energy; 
and it was near the Meltons. Yes, that 
was at once the sweet and the bitter of 
the future. " I am strong — I can com- 
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mand myself," lie thought; and so he 
looked forward to the coining time, all 
purple and golden in beautiful cloud- 
laad— more beautiful for the twihght 
gloom which had gone before. 

In accordance with William's wish, he 
found a substitute in his chaplaincy as 
quickly as possible, and within a month 
after his acceptance of the living, he had 
bidden farewell to his small circle of 
friends, and had paid a last visit to the 
villa — a sorrowful one, it could not be, 
though the tears rose in his eyes, as he 
recalled the gentle voice and kind smile, 
which were wont to welcome him so cor- 
dially. He recalled that well-remem- 
bered conversatioji, and resolved that his 
better prospect, owing as it was to 
William, should never lead him to hope 
for a blessing to be obtained only by 
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the sacrifice of the deep-seated feeling of 
family pride, which he so keenly felt 
was inherent in the brother and sister. 

It was in the twilight of an April even- 
ing, that Grabriel first saw Grertrude's 
home. William met him at the railway 
station, and they droTe through the 
town of Darley, every house of which 
possessed for him so strong an inte- 
rest ; over a wide moor, and through a 
green, woody park, to the dark, irregular 
mass of bmldings, to which WiUiam 
warmly welcomed him, as the home of 
which they had so often talked. They 
entered, and through a half-opened door 
came the sound of sweet, unconscious 
singing, and they saw, against the clear 
evening sky, a figiure kneeling by a chair 
in the window. It was Grertrude arrang- 
ing primroses and blue-bells in vases. 
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" Here is Mr. Fairfield, Gertrude," 
William said; and she rose hastily , all her 
flowers falling as she advanced to meet 
him. ^ 

" We are very glad to see you again, 
Mr. Fairfield," she said, faltering. He 
was too closely connected with her mo- 
ther's cherished memory, for her to meet 
unmoved, and after this short greeting, 
she was sUent, and he also, in the agita- 
tion and joy of seeing her again ; but 
William's spirits sufficed for all. He 
talked of the Church and the parish ; he 
laid a hundred plans for the improvement 
of both, for a reform in the schools, for 
alterations in the Vicarage, for introduc- 
tions to the neighbours; and, by every 
means in his power, he showed his joy 
in seeing his valued friend in England. 
" Poor old Curwen's death was the lucki- 
est thing in the world, wasn't it? At 
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least — I don't mean that, you know — ^he 
was very kind to me, poor old fellow !" 

When ^ertrude and William returned 
to Melton, it became necessary to find 
some lady, who could be something be- 
tween a governess and a companion, who 
could give an overlooking eye to the 
housekeeping, hire servants, and dismisB 
them, without being the mistress of the 
house. She was to be discreet, judicious, 
sweet-tempered, not too old to be a cheer- 
ful companion, and not too young to have 
her authority set at nought. A search, 
hitherto in vain, was being instituted for 
this phoenix ; and meanwhile, an aunt of 
Lady Melton's had come on a visit of inde- 
finite length, to supply, as fax as might be, 
her place. This lady. Miss Wentworth by 
name, had a kind heart, and was sincerely 
attached to her nephew and niece, and 
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anxious to make them happy. She was 
•really a good and charitable woman ; but 
possessed unfortunately, of so narrow a 
mind, and such weak powers of judgment, 
that unwittingly she fretted and jarred 
on Gertrude, so as seriously to interfere 
with her happiness. The strongest feel- 
ing in her mind was family pride; per- 
haps the next so, hatred of parvenm. 
She recognized no aristocracy but that of 
birth, and was completely unable to dis- 
tinguish between lowliness of circum- 
stances, and vulgarity. She considered it 
a misfortune for a woman to remain 
single, yet she always coupled together 
the words **love and nonsense," and 
"love and nonsense" she hated next to 
vulgarity. To such a mind as this, it was 
no small shock to hear, that the new Vicar 
of St. John's Church, Darley, was to be 
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Gabriel Fairfield, the son of a woodman. 
" A peasant, a vulgar labourer ! Oh, if his 
poor father could have lived to see the 
day ! He never put in any but a gentle- 
man." "And he is a gentleman," Ger- 
trude had said warmly, in answer to this 
speech. " He is a« good a gentleman as 
I ever saw, or you either, aunt." "At 
least," resumed Miss Wentworth, pathe- 
tically, "I hope William will have the 
grace to keep his low origin as much con- 
cealed as possible." 

" And I hope William will tell it, and 
show that a Melton need care nothing 
for the world's opinion. Besides, I 
know Mr. Fairfield himself wiU disdain 
to keep anything of that kind secret." 

" Disdain, indeed ! Of course he will 
try to pass for a gentleman ; you remem- 
ber the vulgar proverb ? — * Set a beggar 
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on horseback/ — Curates under him, no 
doubt !/^ 

"He is no beggar, I tell you, Aunt 
Wentworth : he w a gentleman, and I 
wish I were a man, that I might do all 
he has done!" 

"Wish you were a man,, my dear! 
I had rather be a toad !" And, shocked 
to the depth of her well-bom heart. Miss 
Wentworth had from that moment given 
up the discussion. 

This conversation, faithfully reported 
to William, had produced, from him, a 
request to his aunt, that Ub friend should 
be treated as he ought to be; a re- 
quest couched in terms that showed Miss 
Wentworth, that this reigning Melton 
was no more to be trifled with, than his 
knightly ancestors. So she met Gabriel 
with perfect courtesy indeed, but with 
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coldness and ceremony enough to chill 
his warm heart, as it had never been 
chilled before. 

Notwithstanding, they were a happy 
party during the weeks Gabriel spent 
at Melton, whilst he was furnishing 
the Vicarage, that most pleasant occu- 
pation, in which William professed to 
help. Gabriel knew his own mind 88 
well as most men, but long before he 
had decided on the superiority of one 
article over another, William was weary, 
and wondered "why on earth the two 
things weren't equally good, and how 
any man could care for prettiness and 
stuff." How Gabriel longed to appeal 
to Gertrude's taste, and ask her to help 
him ; but she never offered her opinion, 
and he dared not ask it. But in spite of 
all obstacles, the Vicarage began soon to 
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assume a homelike appearance. Gabriel 
had left his books in charge of a friend 
at Oxford, and when these valued trea- 
sures were sent him and arranged in his 
future study, when his old Oxford prints 
were hung on the walls, and his cottage 
piano settled in its comer, he felt him- 
self really at home, despite the many 
unfomished rooms, which gave the house 
a bare, uncomfortable air. If the Vicar- 
age had been but a cottage, the Vicar 
would have been content, while his taste 
for beauty was so gratified in his Church, 
with' whose high-pitched roof and well- 
proportioned spire, the severest critic 
could find no fault. Within, the 
coloured windows cast soft lights over 
the clustered pillars, and the black oak 
carving on the roof, and on the stalls 
and benches; which dimly penetrated 
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the shadowy gloom of the side aisle 
where lay the Meltons of the past, and 
glimmered on their stately monnments. 
There was the Crusader, his mailed hands 
devoutly crossed, and his stem fixed 
features raised upwards— there was Sir 
Aymer who fought at Crecy in knightly 
armour — Sir Aymer of Elizabeth's court, 
with his ruff and peaked beard, and 
Dame Elianor his wife, kneeling by his 
side, in ruff and farthingale dim with 
faded colours and gilding — ^there were 
the tablets to Sir James, who fell on 
Chalgrove Field, and to Sir William, who 
died, a proscribed exile, at St. Germains 
— there was the ponderous sarcophagus, 
the weeping boys and ungraceful urns, 
erected when George II. reigned ; and the 
latest of all — ^to the memory of Sir James 
Melton, who died at Nice, May, 184 — . 
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Up to the grey walls, grew the soft, 
fine turf of the Churchyard ; and on 
either side the Church, the gables of the 
schools and the Vicarage could be seen 
among embowering trees, green, when 
Gabriel first saw them, with the fresh, 
bright Jeaves of spring. It was a place 
to be felt as home, and loved accord- 
ingly, and so he felt and loved it, already. 
There was one growing feeling, which 
prevented Melton from being to him, all 
that the Italian home had been. He 
felt far more keenly, the wide difference 
between Grertrude and WiUiam, and him- 
self, now they were in their ancestral 
home, with all the . appliances of rank 
and wealth around them, than in their 
sea-side walks, and twilight talks abroad. 
There was such an air of ancient grandeur 
about the old house, with its family por- 
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traits, and knightly armour, and . deep 
windows painted with heraldic devices; 
and abont the long terrace, with a stone 
balustrade, and broad flights of steps, 
from whence was a very lovely view of 
the park, and the woods, and white farm- 
houses in the midst of broad acjres, all 
the heritage of the Meltons for centu- 
ries; and far away, rose the crests of 
blue mountains, receding tiU they were 
scarcely distinguishable from a distant 
cloud. 

Then the habits of the household were 
luxurious, beyond what Gabriel had ever 
known. Lord Wylnor had lived in a 
very simple manner, and, with the excep- 
tion of Wylnor Castle, all his visiting 
had been to bachelor friends ; thus the 
very late hours, the easy-chairs and sofas 
in which evervVdv ?^^^^ ^l^e profusion 
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of magazines, newspapers, and new 
books; the wishes and fancies which 
were never ungratified, were astonishing 
to him. But, with all this, Grertrude's 
smile and William's cordiality never 
changed, or failed. They introduced 
him to their neighbours, as a valued 
friend, and Q-abriers cultivated man- 
ner, his pleasant conversation, and his 
" gentlemanly " face and figure, over- 
came the prejudices which in many in- 
stances had been entertained against him. 
William, after due consultation with 
his sister, had followed her advice, and 
told the history of his friend to his late 
guardian, Mr. Grraham. Mr. Graham had 
a wife, and three daughters, and there 
having been no injunction to secrecy, 
it was not surprising, that the story 
was soon and widely spread. Great was 
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the surprise, severe were the censnreSy 
expressed that " such a person should 
have been put into a family living," and 
proportionately great was the revulsion 
of feeling, when that " person " appeared. 
It was not in human nature, above all in 
feminine nature, even of the bluest blood, 
not to confess that here was one of Na- 
ture's gentlemen : even Miss Wentworth 
was overcome — and when she yielded, who 
should stand ? William's late, and Grer- 
trude's present, guardian, and his family, 
became Gabriel's fast friend^. The sons 
had been at school and college with Wil- 
liam, the girls were Grertrude's intimate 
companions ; their pretty home, Eeeves- 
dale, was but a mile from Melton, and 
their meetings were almost daily. 

Gabriel took possession of his house, 
and began work in earnest. He set him- 
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self to gain the sympathy and confidence 
of his parishioners ; uphill work, but he 
would not be discouraged. Darley was 
not a pleasant place ; that is, as regards its 
inhabitants, for it was in itself a clean, 
prettUy-situated little town, on the slope 
of a hill ; its suburban gardens, with their 
shrubs and flowering trees, forming a 
green framework for the old-fashioned 
grey houses; but the Darleyites were 
always quarrelling. When there was no 
election to quarrel about, they found 
some other subject. The vestry quar- 
relled, the doctors, the lawyers, the 
Book Club, the Fishing Society, the 
Samaritan Association, all quarrelled; 
it was dangerous to mention neighbours 
to each other, in case they were not 
'* on terms," so there was often rather 
a dearth of subjects of conversation, at 
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those card-parties and tea-parties, in 
which the souls of the Darleyites de- 
lighted. About their new Vicar they 
were of course, not agreed; the " Orange " 
party reviled him, because Sir William 
Melton, who was "Purple," had ap* 
pointed him on "poUtical grounds/' 
The "Purples" did him all possible 
homage, from the same motive differ- 
ently worded. But Q-abriel and his little 
curate, whom he had found at Darley, 
and engaged to stay with him, went on, 
ignoring all feuds, public and private, 
endeavouring to be on friendly terms 
with all, and turning a deaf ear to the 
complaints and insinuations, which they 
encoiHitered on every side. Such was 
the town; the country neighbourhood 
was much like every other. There was 
the Castle, where the lawyers, and bank- 
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crs, and ^elderly spinsters, dined duly 
once a year, knowing much better than 
to invite the Castle in return. There 
was the honest, uneducated man, who had 
made his fortune by mines, or in trade, 
who had the best orchids, the finest 
grapes, and the smartest equipage in the 
county, and whose polished son and 
daughter presided over sumptuous re- 
pasts, off gorgeous plate ; — ^there was the 
" county family,'' whose pedigree was 
longer than their purse, with a younger 
brother in the Dower House, and another 
at the Eectory, all plentifiilly supplied 
with brave, open-hearted, sensible, fox- 
hunting sons, and singing, dancing, 
school-teaching, cottage-visiting daugh- 
ters ; — there was the childless couple, who 
knew whose cook was going to leave 
them, why she was going, which of the 
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neighbours had engaged her, and whasfe 
wages she was to have ; — ^in short, there 
was the society which every one who has 
lived in the country can imagine, and 
which no description can bring before 
those who have not. 

With all these families, and other* 
their compeers, Gabriel dined; with all 
of them, he compared the climates of 
Italy and England; discussed the me- 
thod adopted for the regulation of their 
Book Club, and recommended new books 
for the next year ; declared that he was 
fond of music, and admired St. John's 
Church extremely; agreed that Mel- 
ton Park was a lovely place, and the 
neighbourhood extremely pleasant. From 
these entertainments he returned with 
fresh pleasure, to his study and his 
writing, his beloved books, and his 
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"Lieder Ohne Worte," dreamy and un- 
real, or the Litanies, and grand simple 
Gregorian Channts, he had so loved in 
Italy. His musical talent was fully em- 
ployed, in training a choir worthy of the 
beautiful church and organ. The curate, 
Mr. Anstruther, was an efficient co-ope- 
rator in this task, and the congregation 
having always been accustomed to a 
great deal of chaunting in the service, 
they had not that astonishment, and 
opposition, to encounter, which any at- 
tempt to alter the style of music in a 
church, so often awakens. William was 
everywhere greeted with praises of his 
friend Mr. Fairfield, his voice and man- 
ner, his sermons, and the simple impress 
sive way in which all the services were 
conducted. Very gratifying such praises 
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were, to both himself and Gertrude, and 
they looked up to, and reverenced Gta- 
briel more fully day by day. William 
consulted him in everything about the 
management of his estate, and told him 
all his annoyances with gamekeepers, 
grooms, horses, and dogs, under the con- 
viction, that a man who is talented in 
one way, must be so in all. 

O, those happy months of early sum- 
mer ! those happy evening walks in 
Melton Park, after a toiling day in the ^ 
dusty town! those readings of Tenny- 
son, and practisings of music, and grave 
talks on the terrace, while the twilight 
darkened the landscape, and the clear 
stars came out in the purple sky ! life 
that was so full of indefinable bliss ! 

And this life Gabriel gave himself up 
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to ; all his stem resolves gone — scattered 
to the winds — ^he did not ask hijnself 
what was to be the end; the sweet 
present was enough. He hardly asked 
himself, if she cared for him — she mmty 
he thought, and conned over his store 
of recollections, daily, — hourly, — ^recollec- 
tions of trifling acts of graceftd, girlish 
kindness, acts which to him, all unaccus- 
tomed to ladies as he was, bore a signi- 
ficance which was furthest from Ger- 
trude's mind — ^her childish mind, which 
little dreamt how her image had grown 
into the unchanging heart of this man, 
never, never to be rooted from it. 
. But the awakening was soon to come, 
— all too soon. Q-abriel was to know that 
without that smile, those sweet shy eyes 
to light his life, what a blank that life 
would be. Among the few visitors who 
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came to Melton, one day appeared a 
soldier cousin, Captain Maude; he had 
been with them in the earlier part of 
their residence abroad, and was on inti- 
mate terms with both William and Ger- 
trude, and under the especial patronage 
of Miss Wentworth. There was still 
the same warm welcome for Gabriel, 
when he made his usual evening visits, 
but all the talk, all the reminiscences, 
were shared with "Henry." It was 
"Henry," not Mr. Fairfield, who must 
arrange the flowers in vases, "Henry" 
who must take the bass of this trio, 
" Henry " who must sing one of his 
Neapolitan songs : Henry must do every- 
thing, — Gabriel nothing. They were mi- 
serable walks homeward, that Gabriel had 
after these evening visits, which used to 
be such hours of bliss, — miserable walks. 
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sleepless nights, feverish wretched days ; 
and then again the torture he could 
not keep away from. Griootny enough 
he looted, perhaps even sulky, during 
these visits, when he sat silent, listen- 
ing to the merry talk which went on ; 
at times enjoying the satisfaction of 
being appealed to, on some disputed 
point, sometimes proving that hand- 
some moustachioed cousin, who sat help- 
ing Q-ertrude to make tea, indisputably 
in the wrong, much to- his discomfiture. 
" To be set to rights before Gertrude, by 
a low fellow like that, is positively un- 
bearable," Captain Maude would think, 
and repay Q-abriel, by a wicked scowl 
from his handsome eyes ; so the two men 
hated each other, and took no pains to 
hide it, and Q-ertrude saw something was 
amiss between them, and tried in her 
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gentle kindness, to make them like each 
other, — a vain effort indeed ! 

"Where is your sister, William?*' 
Grabriel asked one evening, when he had 
as usual, walked to Melton after dinner, 
and had waited long and impatiently for 
Gertrude's appearance. 

" Oh, she and Henry Maude have rid- 
den out, and I was too lazy to go with 
them ; besides, they talk such a lot of stuff 
about Tennyson, and Kingsley, and fel- 
lows I don't care a rap about," William 
answered, relapsing into the slang 
which it was Miss Wentworth's anxious 
care to eradicate; and while he spoke 
he turned, and saw the cloud of gloom 
drop down on Gabriel's brow. " I know 
you don't like Maude," William went 
on, " I wish you did ; he's a good fellow 
enough, and besides — ^I don't mind telling 
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you — I think he's very likely to be some- 
thing nearer than a cousin some day." 

poor Q-abriel ! this was his rude 
awakening from his beautiful dream. 

"Do you mean," he said, in a, voice 
that sounded strangely, even to himself, 
"that Captain Maude and Miss Mel- 
ton " 

William laughed. " Where have your 
sharp eyes been, my clever friend, not 
to have seen what everybody else has?" 

" And your sister?" 

" I don't think my sister has any ob- 
jection — how should she? she's never 
seen anybody else — and I think she will 
be very happy with him," William con- 
tinued, lighting his precious short black 
pipe ; " don't you ? and I am sure he 
ought to be very happy with such a 
good-tempered, pretty girl for his wife." 
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Wife! it was the \^ord too much, 
and swept away all the harriers which 
had seemed so strong six mouths ago, 
and were now so sadly weak. 

" Happy ! happier than any other man 
on earth can ever hope to he ! " 

The bitter, half-choked voice, the con- 
vulsive movement of the arm on which 
he leant, struck even that Ught-hearted 
lad, and he turned and faced the counte- 
nance usually so calm and grave, and 
there he read the story, all too plainly. 

" Gabriel ! you don't mean to say " 

*' Go on — I know what you mean — 
say it aU — ^the peasant's son who owes 
everything to the high-bom gentleman — 
the proud man, who boasted to himself 
of his strength to overcome ! I have 
been mad, I think " 



" And does Gertrude ? 



» 
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" No, no ; she caainot know it." 
" No, for I am sure I did not/' 
" You will hear no more of this folly ; 
try and forget it." And they walked on 
in silence, through the dewy, fern-covered 
park, looking away from each other; at 
last Gabriel spoke. 

"William, I will so far subdue my 
pride, as to ask you to tell me, if you 
are mistaken about Captain Maude, that 
it is impossible, under any circumstances, 
— ^impossible for me to hope. Eemember," 
he added vehemently, "I speak to you 
as man: to man, not as plebeian to aristo- 
crat ; as man to man — and as a human 
creature I am your equal — I claim equal- 
ity ! Let me hear !" 

"You are right — I have given my 
word to Maude — I cannot — ^you must 
not ask it." 
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They parted, Gabriel going home- 
wards, to face, as calmly as might be, 
the ruins of his fairy-land, and William, 
to wander in the dark woods, trying to 
overcome his pride of birth and ancestry, 
thinking why, if Gertrude did not care 
for Maude, it could not be; why the 
Mend he so valued, could not be allowed 
to try to obtain the coveted blessing; 
why was not Gabriel bom as they were ? 
And with the thought of the deathly 
paleness, and fixed ^t features, that 
would not be forgotten, he went home, 
to meet Gertrude and Henry, and listen 
to their account of their pleasant ride, 
and tea-drinking at Reevesdale. 

After two more days of riding, and 
singing, and talking. Captain Maude, 
thinking himself on sure ground, asked 
his cousin Gertrude to be the sharer of 
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his future life, asked with many soft 
glances from his dark eyes, and many 
tender words, and was— refused. His 
vanity, perhaps what he (^ed his heart, 
was severely wounded, and as quickly as 
possible he left Melton, and returned to 
London, to forget the hopes and wishes 
of the last fortnight, in the usual inter- 
ests of his hfe. These days .had been 
days of perplexity, and unhappiness to 
WiUiam, fall as they were of uncertainty 
as to what he should do, if Gertrude 
refused Captain Maude; and when this 
event had taken place, and his cousin 
was actually gone, his perplexity was 
redoubled. He was cross to his aunt, 
and even to Gertrude ; he would not go 
to Eeevesdale, nor, to Gertrude's surprise, 
to the Vicarage ; he would not ride with 
her, or walk ; he spent his days wander- 
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ing from. drawing-room to stable, from 
terrace to garden, pondering this ever- 
recurring question — ^if his sister could be 
allowed to marry the son of Lord Wyl- 
nor's head woodman? Sometimes he 
thought it impossible he could consent 
to such a mesalliance — sometimes, that a 
man like Gabriel was better than any 
lord in England^ and she mtist be happy 
in such a marriage. Of her preference 
for Gabriel it never occurred to him to 
doubt, nor did he ever dream of consult- 
ing, as he ought to have done, Gertrude's 
guardian, Mr. Graham — ^he did not choose 
that any man should interfere between 
him, his sister, and his friend. Sunday 
came; William would fain have stayed 
from church altogether, but such a 
breach of custom and respectability, 
would so have roused Miss Wentworth's 
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indignation, that, rather than encounter 
that, he prepared to face again that suf- 
fering countenance, the remembrance of 
which, gave him almost as keen a pang, 
as any he had ever experienced. 

He need not have feared. " To suffer 
and be strong" was Gabriel's motto, and 
no weak repining was written on that 
broad, cahn forehead, no sentimental 
grief to be heard in the unfaltering 
voice. Pale, indeed, and ill he looked; 
but in every feature, every gesture, Wil- 
liam read his passionate claim of equality. 
" As man to man, I am your equal." 
" And more than my equal," the honest 
heart internally replied, "my superior." 

During the service, his thoughts were 
very far away ; a hard battle was being 
fought beneath that calm exterior. 

" One event happeneth to them all." 
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« 
Mr. Anstruther preaches on this text. 

The text, rather than the sermon, brings 
to William's mind his mother's gentle 
teachings; how she had striven to root 
out that overweening sense of the value 
of birth and station, she saw too plainly 
in both her children; how she had al- 
most daily, impressed on their minds 
in what true dignity aud superiority 
consists. And while the curate's gentle, 
monotonous voice goes on with his ser- 
mon, the decision is made, the conflict, 
over; and the soothing murmur of the 
organ, as they leave the church, seems 
to him to whisper a blessing on the 
victory. 

And now, on this sunny Monday morn- 
ing, William is at the Vicarage. The 
Vicar is out, and he waits in the study. 
Seemingly in great confusion is this 
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study ; the table strewn with papers, re- 
ports, newspapers, periodicals, the chairs 
heaped up with books; and strangely 
among the learning, stands the cottage 
piano, a book of anthems open on it, 
still more strangely, a single rose in 
water on the table. William has a dim 
recollection of that rose, a bud on Ger- 
trude's work-table, and seeing it change 
owners, one evening about a week ago. 

He waits some time, thinking over 
what he shall say by-and-by, when 
Gabriel comes in. But when that time 
comes, he can only shake Gabriel's hand, 
and mutter some awkward, incoherent 
words, — ^words, though, that are enough to 
make, in one flash of overpowering Hght, 
the dreary desert to blossom like a rose. 

And now Gertrude is walking through 
a wild, lonely part of the park. It is 
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SO hot she sits down to rest, and . look 
at the view. It has been a showery 
day, but between the showers, the sun 
shines out very brightly, over the green 
midsummer woods, and the fields of 
grass, which are yet uncut, bending like 
waves to the breeze. The distant moun- 
tains are in deep purple shadow, save 
where the sun throws gleaming lights 
on the young green of the ferns. Q-er- 
trude is very happy in all this beauty, 
and idly she gathers a nosegay of blue 
geraniums, and wax-like, half-blown roses, 
from a bush by her side. Suddenly 
there is a step behind her, a voice she 
knows, addresses her. It is Gabriel, and 
they talk in short common-place sen- 
tences for a while, and then Gertrude 
asks him why he has been so long from 
Melton, ^' nearly a week," she says ; and 
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Q-abriel tells her he has been very much 
occupied the last week, "or you may 
be sure I would not have been away 
so long, especially as I have something 
to tell you — something to ask you." 
She looks up, half wondering, half 
frightened by the tone of his voice ; 
she looks in his eyes, and her own fall, 
and her heart beats very fast; while 
he speaks to her, in his earnest, gentle 
voice, and tells her aU the story, — how 
he has always loved her, how he has 
striven against it, knowing the difference 
in their stations, and how truly and 
deeply, in spite of all, he loves her now, 
— ^and asks but that she will accept this 
honest love, and give him hope — the 
shadow of a hope — ^that it can ever 
be returned. There is no answer, no 
movement; her head is bent on her 
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hands, and the tears are raining throngh 
her fingers. "Only speak one word/' 
he says, "only look up, and I shall 
know — do not keep me, I implore you 
— only look." 

One look, the look he asked for, and he 
knows enough. Long she remains, her 
head buried in her hands, crying as she 
had never cried before ; she is alone ; he 
is gone, and a heavy cloud hides the 
sun, and a gust of wind rises, and sweeps 
away the roses she gathered, and scatters 
their white petals, but still she sits, 
thinking, and crying very bitterly. 

William had never dreamed that Ga- 
briel would ask in vain ; he was surprised, 
shocked, and, inconsistently enough, angry 
with Gertrude, for refusing his friend. 
For two days they quarrelled. He re- 
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proached his sister, and she asserted her 
perfect right to please herself in this 
matter. By mutual consent they con- 
cealed the whole transaction from their 
aunt, and bore her continual speculations 
as to the cause which prevented Mr. 
Taiirfield's visits, with what equanimity 
they might ; but it was a wretched time, 
and both rejoiced when the day came 
for their departure on a long-projected 
visit, in company with the Grahams, 
to an old friend of both famiUes. Neither 
of them saw Gabriel again; William did 
not feel happy in going without saying 
good-bye, but he heard that there were 
visitors at the Vicarage, and he quieted 
his conscience with the thought that 
he should be in the way, now Gabriel 
had friends with him. These were his 
college friend, George Waring, who, pen- 

£ 2 
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niless himself, had just married the 
daughter of a poor curate, possessed, of 
course, of nothing, but a heart and tem- 
per of equal warmth, and a pretty, fair 
face. They were on their wedding tour, 
enjoying the happiness of the present, 
unshadowed by one care for the future. 

" How comfortable you are here, Fair- 
field ! " George Waring said one evenings, 
as they strolled round the bowery, fra- 
grant garden; "there's only one thing 
wanting : why don't you foUow my good 
example, eh ? " 

" Perhaps I can't get any one to have 
me." Gabriel suggested, laughing. 

" Oh, nonsense ! that can't be. I be- 
lieve the truth is, you are looking for 
that perfect type of womanhood we used 
to talk about, and perhaps beHeve in, 
at Oxford, and can't find her." 
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" I believe in her yet," said Gabriel. 

"Do you? How one's dreams conform 
at last to reality ! I would rather have 
Margaret, with all her quick temper, 
than an angel from heaven." 

" Some think there are angels on earth, 
you know, George; they are rare per- 
haps, so I can't expect to find one, and 
you had better set me down at once, 
as a confirmed old bachelor." 



In more than common beauty, the July 
sun shone over the world, and William 
and Gertrude and their pleasant friends 
improved to the utmost every passing 
day. The country round was a pretty 
one, the host and hostess kindness it- 
self, and the party well-assorted. Eiding, 
sketching, picnicing, and dancing were 
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their holiday life, and Gertrude won- 
dered she could not enjoy all the amuse- 
ment and merriment, but she could not 
forget that voice, that sorrowful face; 
they haunted her in every pleasure, and 
spoilt it all; the gaiety was a weary 
Ipiockery, and she longed for home and 
quiet, yet dreaded the meeting that must 
come. 

The visit came to an end at last, and 
she and William returned home. It 
was a glowing, gorgeous summer even- 
ing, when they reached Melton, after a 
noisy, merry journey with their Reeves- 
dale firiends. 

"Has Mr. Fairfield been here, Fos- 
ter?" William asked the butler who 
opened the door. 

"Mr. Fairfield? don't you know. Sir 
William? he's not expected to outlive 
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the night. He's got the fever, — ^has had 
it a week.'* 

There was a pause ; William and Ger- 
trude stared vacantly into Foster's face. 
He repeated his tidings with grim satis- 
faction at being the first to tell them the 
news. 

" Bring my horse instantly," William 
said at last. " Gertrude, do you hear ?— 
are you asleep or deaf? — do you hear?" 

"Yes dear, I hear; I am only very 
tired;" and Gertrude moved down the 
garden path to meet her aunt. 

" Here you are, poor dears, quite worn 
out," Miss Wentworth began. " Have you 
heard the dreadful news ? Do come in and 
have some tea. And have you enjoyed 
yourselves? Lovely weather you have 
had, to be sure. Take off your bonnet, my 
dear. Dear me, how pale you are ! " And 
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so the good lady rambled on, jfrom their 
visit to her own morning calls — jfrom Grar 
briel's illness to the height of the ther- 
mometer, till William's horse was brought 
round, and aU else was merged into vehe- 
ment entreaties, that he would not run 
into such danger, for his sister s sake, or 
for his own, and, when she saw him ride 
away, into laments over his obstinacy 
and folly. 

Away over the moor he goes, as fast as 
his good horse will carry him, heedless of 
the dreadful fever, heedless of everything, 
but that Gabriel is dying. "Dying! it 
could not be — a week ago so fall of life 
and health and strength." All is silent 
when he reaches the Vicarage, but the 
birds that chirp in the garden shrubs. 
He goes to the kitchen door, knocks^ 
waits long. Betsy, the housekeeper. 
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comes at last. " Sir William, is it you, 
sir? Don't come in, it's typhus fever; 
go away, sir, please;" and she would 
have shut the door in his face, but he 
held it firmly. 

" I know, I know, but I must stay — 
I will stay, I tell you. Tell me how 
long — ^how long has he been ill ? " 

Betsy steps out and closes the door. 
" Well, sir — only I do beg of you, keep in 
the open air." 

" TeU me, teU me " 

" Tou know typhus fever has been in 
the town dreadful, and master would go 
among them. He begged Mr. and Mrs. 
Waring to go away, but they wouldn't. 
They had no fear for him, or for them- 
selves. Well, master went on, and went 
on, till, after evening service on Sunday 
week, he came to me and said, ' Betsy, 

E 3 
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I'm very poorly, I'm afraid I've got the 
fever ; and if I have, send word to Melton 
that nobody may come here from there, 
and don't let either Mr. or Mrs. Waring 
come near me, for they are but just mar- 
ried, you know, and very happy.' So like 
master, sir — so good ! He went to bed, 
and never got up again, for he began 
with the fever next morning very bad; 
and, oh dear, dear! they say there's 
hardly a chance for him." 

" And have the Warings gone ? Is no ^ 
one with him?" 

"No, sir, they wouldn't leave. Mrs. 
Waring is an angel, if ever there was one. 
I told her what master said, but she told 
me, 'No. she'd nurse him like his sister/ 
and so she has, night and day; but I'll 
call her to speak to you." 

Betsy leaves him, and by-and-by she 
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comes, — ^that Margaret, who makes her 
husband forget his youthful ideal ; and 
William feels that in her clear eyes is 
goodness and truth and love. She does 
not hold out her hand, she looks search- 
ingly at him, and says she is surprised 
to see him there. " Where should I he ? 
Mrs. Waring, I must see him ; take me to 
him," William demands, imperiously. 

" You are not aware of his condition, 
he would not know you, and I must re- 
quest that you will not stay here — ^it is 
madness. I will not talk to you here." 

"Come into the garden, then, — ^any- 
where." 

They go into the garden, and walk up 
and down the turf walk bordered with 
carefuUy-tended flowers, in all their sum- 
mer evening beauty and firagrance, dim 
in the gathering twilight. William gazes 
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at that wide-open, shaded window where 
that fearful struggle goes on, and whence 
they hear those saddest sounds, which teU 
of the strong intellect overthrown and 
laid waste. 

"Don't stay. Sir William; it is too 
dreadful for you." 

" I can bear what you can," he says 
shortly, his courtesy forgotten in this 
sudden horror. " How can you bear it ? 
Are you not afraid?" 

"No, I have taken precautions, or I 
would not have seen you." 

"What is it? Typhus?" 

" Originally ; now it is on the brain." 

"On the brain!" He does not dare 
look at her, but almost breathlessly he 
asks, "What do you imagine is the 


" Of the typhus, infection. What has 
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agfgravated it, I shoTild rather ask you. 
Sir William Melton?" she says, fixing 
those searching eyes on him. 

"0 Mrs. Waring, I see you know 
everything — ^but it cannot be. Tell me 
why you think so; how do you know? 
did he tell you ? We need not be on cere- 
mony at such a time — ^tell me." 

" He told me, but it was when sense 
and memory left him." 

" He told you — ^how much?" 

" Nothing explicit ; but — ^it is best to 
be honest with you — he raves of some 
one, takes me for her, and bids me go 
away. He seems to fancy she is only 
there to please him ; talks, how falsely it 
must be ! of his own vanity and presump- 
tion, daring to think she could like him, 
and then so pitifully asks why she made 
him fancy she did. Then, as if he felt, 
somehow, death were near, he thanks her 
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for coming to see him even now, and bidd 
her not to be unhappy about him. I was 
determined no servant should hear his 
cherished secret ; so no one goes to him 
when he wanders, but George and I." 

"And how did you know who—?" 

"Betsy told me he was always at 
Melton Park, She would have told me 
more, if I would have listened." 

" And is this our fault?" 

" You know best. Sir William, ask 
your own conscience ; but," she goes on, 
through her thick coming tears, indig- 
nantly, "I must say, if you and your 
sister encouraged him, as you seem to 
have done, and then" — she stops, she 
can speak no more for crying. 

"You do us injustice. You do not 
know my sister. We never dreamt of his 
attachment ; and Heaven knows," he says 
passionately, " if I have done wrong. 
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I have been punished ! I shall beiar the 
punishment all my life! I thank you, 
Mrs. Waring, for your goodness to him, 
and through him to me." 

She turns, and oflfers him her hand. 
" I must believe you, you say the' truth. 
I was blind and prejudiced. Take comfort ; 
you meant no ill. He may yet recover. 
I know how dreadful it must be for you ; 
but do not grieve so sadly ; think what 
a blessing he has been, even in this 
short time, to this town." And she 
teUs hiTn of Gabriers exertions among 
the sick, his efforts to cheer the healthy, 
and prevent the fever spreading, and the 
universal sorrow at the news, that he too 
was stricken ; and so comforting him in 
her sweet womanly way, she endeavours 
to take from him the sting of self-re- 
proach. He listens to her silently, and 
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with a farewell look to the open window, 
he goes away. Just within his own gate 
he meets Grertrude. He tells her, without 
softening one word, all he has heard, and 
then they sit down on a bench, not far 
from the place she had sat, that last day 
she had seen Gabriel. How powerless 
is all the beauty of the purple hea- 
vens and the pale stars to comfort this 
sorrow ! Silently they sit, while darker 
and darker grows the earth, as the chimes, 
soft in the distance, ring out the passing 
hour. At last Gertrude^s arm clings 
round her brother's, and very quietly she 
says, " William, is it my doing?" And 
he answers, "You best know yourself; 
I should say it was entirely." She looks 
piteously at him for a moment, and then 
rises and leaves him. He should go to 
her and recall his cruel word^, and 
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comfort her with his brother's love. 
He should do it, but he does not. 

And now a week has passed — ^very slowly 
to all at Melton, but heavily and crush- 
ingly to Gertrude, from the early morn- 
ing, when she is awakened by the glorious 
sunshine in her room — awakened to a 
heavy sense of grief and remorse, and a 
dull foreboding and wonder, what the day 
will bring forth — all through the sultry 
hours, when she sits with her aunt in 
her darkened drawing-room, hearing how 
many fresh cases each day brings forth — 
till the dewy evening faUs, when, against 
Miss Wentworth's wishes, she walks out 
to meet William returning from his daily 
ride to the tumpike-gate, the nearest 
point to the Vicarage to which he is 
allowed to go, and where he meets the 
daily account of Gabriel. The bulletin 
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delivered, they are gloomily silent, and 
stroll perhaps, to the deserted hay-field, 
and, resting on the soft, fragrant haycocks, 
Gertrude wonders if anything on earth 
will ever make her happy again, if G^a- 
briel dies — ^if anything on earth is as pre- 
cious as his life, for William's sake, for 

his people's sake . 

And so the twilight comes, and 

'' The white kine glimmer, and the trees 
Lay their dark arms about the field." 

Then they go home, and long for another 
day, and its possible changes. 

And Mrs. Waring— she goes on in her 
labour of love nobly, unflinchingly, never 
repents of herresolution, never frightened, 
never weary, listening all day long to 
piteous ravings of " Gertrude," '' Father,'* 
*' Mother," all so far away ; some in the 
spirit-land, one perhaps more distant yet. 
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from him who is sick, " nigh unto death/' 
and yet remembers that strongest feeling 
of his life. And she hears, too, the ftme- 
ral bell sounding so often, and the plain- 
tive hymn, and even the clergyman's 
voice, in the words of the burial service, 
through the still air. 

The crisis comes. It has been a day 
of burning heat, and Gabriel has been 
worse in consequence. No rest, no calm ; 
tossing from side to side all these weary 
hours, amid ravings of her — now implor- 
ing her not to leave him, though the dark 
valley is coming very near — ^now franti- 
cally begging her to go away, lest she 
suffer as he does. But towards evening he 
has fallen into a stupor, not sleep, and the 
doctors say it is the crisis ; and they are 
watching, for the awakening to life and 
health, or for the gleam they think wiU 
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shine once more, before the great shadow 
falls for ever. 

Mrs. Waring is waiting in the study, 
among the open books and scattered 
papers its master left, which seem as if 
he was to return to them to-morrow. 

Darkness, save for the distant ghmmer 
of the lamps in the streets, and silence, 
save for the feint hum which gradually 
dies away, and all the town sleeps, but 
the sick and those who watch with them. 
And hour after hour that life is in 
balance. And the chimes ring out mid- 
night, and as the soft notes die away in 
the night air, it is over. Not death, but 
life . 

A few weeks, and both Hall and Vicar- 
age were deserted. William and his sister 
had joined the Grahams at the seaside. 
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and Gabriel was at Wylnor. The Warings 
persuaded him to leave Darley and its 
sad memories for a while. They went 
with him, and saw him settled in the cot- 
tage where he was bom, before they left 
him. And then he was alone, and learn- 
ing, among the woods and pastures, where 
his eyes first opened to the joys, and sor- 
rows of the world — ^not to forget Gertrude, 
but to think of her as separated from 
himself in heart and mind ; to remember 
calmly and bravely, that she did not love 
him, that all his dearly-treasured remem- 
brances of word, look, and gesture were as 
nothing; to shake off the dim impression 
of horror which clung to him of that long 
night of suffering he had just passed 
through, and to anticipate, when this time 
of rest should be over, a life of labour and 
usefulness, over which no sunshine might 
fall, and so coming to be old and grey- 
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headed, to be able to look back on this 
time with calmness — ^to meet Grertrude 
as though he had never hoped to caU her 
any dearer name than *' Friend," till the 
day shall shine, when all things earthly 
shall fade away for ever. 

William and Gabriel had met, with 
English composure, as if nothing were to 
be forgotten between them. Gabriel had 
hoped Miss Melton would enjoy her ex- 
pedition, and William had repKed that 
he hoped so too, and then they parted, 
and Mrs. Waring marvelled at their com- 
posure, at Gabriel's above aU, for the 
night before, he had referred to his de- 
lirium, and the frightful dreams he had 
had, and she had said lightly, that he need 
not fear, his secrets were safe with her. 
There must have been something sympa- 
thizing in her voice, for he felt she 
knew it all ; and as the twilight came on, 
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he told her the story of the last few weeks, 
omitting only his fancied tokens of Ger- 
trude's preference, and showing her how 
he had suffered, more in his voice and 
eye, than in his words; and when her 
honest indignation broke out, and she 
blamed Gertrude, perhaps harshly, for her 
conduct, he told her, his voice trembling 
with earnestness, how sure, how confident 
he felt of her perfect, unsidlied truth, and 
singleness of purpose, and entreated her, 
his more than sister, to think kindly of 
the woman he had so loved, and never, in 
aU years to come, to breathe a word in 
her dispraise. This was the last time 
Gertrude was so spoken of between these 
two friends. 

The autumn came on, the summer roses 
faded, and the cottage garden was gay 
with dahHas, and China asters, and mari- 
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golds ; the leaves turned from their dark 
green to brown and yellow, and the last 
sheaves of com were carried home. Gra- 
briel's morning and evening walks were 
through white mists which rose from the 
river, and wreathed and rolled through 
the forest. He spent his days as he used to 
spend those glorious midsummer hoHdays, 
when he was a boy, long ago, lying on 
the warm, soft turf, with a book, or gazing 
into the depths of the unfathomable sky; 
sketching, and talking to his old friends 
the woodmen, still working in the forest. 
And sometimes he could forget he was no 
longer a boy ; sometimes, in the small 
Church in the heart of the woods, he could 
fancy all his ambitious, feverish man- 
hood, but a 4ream. There, nothing was 
changed : there was the same kind, gentle 
old man in the reading-desk, and pulpit ; 
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the same drawling Psalm tunes, the same 
sunshine onthe Wylnor monuments; there 
was even the same Q-. F. on the bench, 
where he, a tired, mischievous boy, had 
carved it, one sleepy Sunday afternoon — 
he recalled the feeling of shame when it 
was discovered, and the resentment at the 
punishment which followed. But then 
came the sharp pang — ^he was alone, un- 
loved now, and so to be, in all his life 
to come. 

He was so nearly well, that he had fixed 
the day for returning to Darley, and writ- 
ten to William to that eflfect ; but a day 
or two before he intended to go, he caught 
cold; fever returned, and it ended in a 
sharp attack of pleurisy. He had a good 
and kind nurse in the old woman who lived 
in the cottage; but she could not be a 
Mrs. Waring; and there he lay in the 
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room he had when he was a boy , missing, 
and longing for, her kind eyes ; and her 
gentle voice to talk and read to him. All 
through the long autumn nights, looking 
out on the stars, and listening to the wild 
wind roaring in the trees, he lay awake 
pondering, and thinking sad, lonely 
thoughts, which would not be chased 
away, all the weary days so slowly passing, 
till the trees which shaded his window 
were reddened by the setting sun, and the 
golden light danced on the bare white wall 
awhile, till the red fantastic clouds faded 
from their glorious brightness, leaving but 
masses of grey, changed as was his life. 

Dreamily in these quiet hours came 
the past before him — Wylnor, Oxford, 
Italy, Darley, and all the shortcomings 
which had darkened each. He had 
meant to attain to so much— and what 
had he done ? How incomplete was all 
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he had ever tried to do ! And sadly and 
humbly, he confessed to himself, that he 
had always more dreamt than acted, had 
always too much merged the real in the 
ideal — ^in usefulness, in knowledge, and 
in human affection. In human affec- 
tion ! that ideal so long sought in vain, 
so fondly worshipped when found at last 
— still fondly worshipped, though lost 
and vanished. 

So thinking and dreaming, a week 
passed — a week of pain and unrest ; 
then, one evening the golden light shone 
on a fresh face, and the sound of a cor- 
dial voice was in the room. It was 
William. " I saw you were in for it," 
he said, " so I came off to see after you." 
His presence greatly revived Grabriel, 
and the lonely feeling partly left him; 
he could not feel alone, in that com- 

F 2 
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panionship, with that cheerftil face, and 
the unchanged manner, which showed 
that the past had made no change in 
their friendship. 

William was veiy proud of Gabriers 
improvement under his care, and insisted 
on remaining with him until he was able 
to return to Darley, which was about 
three weeks after his own coming. They 
went home one bright October afternoon ; 
GTabriel weak, indeed, and looking like 
the shadow of himself, but improving 
daily, and able to look forward with 
something like pleasure to resuming his 
occupations, in which he was for the 
present to be assisted by a second curate, 
Mr. Q-rey — assistance due to William's 
generosity, and fears lest Q-abriel should 
overwork himself, and lose ground again. 

Grertrude met her brother at the door' 
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when he came to Melton, after establish- 
ing Gabriel once more in his own 
study. She did not look as if the sea 
air had done her much good ; always 
pale and fragile, she looked now as 
transparently white, and ethereal, as a 
figure of Ary Scheflfer's, but for the eager 
wistftd eyes, in place of those calm pas- 
sionless orbs, which gaze so serenely out 
on the troubled world, in those wonderful 
pictures. 

" You have brought a good account, 
dear?" she said, quickly, as she ran out 
into the sunshine. 

" Oh, yes, he'll do now,'* William 
answered, as he carelessly kissed her 
cheek ; ^ he'll do now. Why, Gertrude, 
never cry about it, — ^he's all right." 

She was sobbing violently, though 
silently, by his side; he smoothed her 
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hair and kissed her, and called her his 
darling, but with no effect, and he was 
beginning to be frightened, when Miss 
Wentworth's step was heard approaching, 
and her voice entreated Gertrude to come 
in out of the cold — " or we shall have 
you ill next, and I'm sure there's been 

anxiety enough for one while " 

The admonition, or the thought of her 
aunt's face of horrified propriety if she 
should discover the cause of her tears, 
stopped Gertrude's crying, and composing 
her face in a wonderfully short time, she 
followed WiUiam into the drawing-room, 
in time to hear floods of pity poured on 
him, for having been compelled to stay 
three weeks in a "hovel," and curious 
and minute inquiries into the way of 
living at the said hovel, and the course of 
treatment pursued by the doctor, during 
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Gabriel's illness. "He is better, he 
wiU live, I have not that guilt on my 
head," Grertrade thought, as she shut 
herself up in her own room that night — 
that pretty little room, where she might 
be happy or miserable, might cry or 
smile, as she liked — "He wiU live, and 
why cannot I be happy? — I ought to 
be, I have done right, — I think I have 
done right, in not leaving William — 
he would be miserable without me. It 
ought to be enough to make me happy, 
but oh, it is not, it is not ! I will be 
happy though — I'll forget him^ and every- 
thing shall be as it was before. I will 
be happy and content;" and with this re- 
solution — ah ! how much more easily made 
than kept, — she fell into the unresting 
dreamful sleep, in which her nights were 
now often passed. 
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She did not see Gabriel till the Sun- 
day ; better as he was, he looked miserably 
to her eyes, as she saw him leaning 
in his oaken stall in the choir. How 
changed from the strong man, so fall 
of life and energy, who had talked 
with her in the park, that showery 
July day, so many weeks ago! The 
pale thin face — a violet light from the 
coloured window falling on it — ^the thin 
hand raised in time to the music— 

'' Oh, that I had wings like a dove, 
Then would I flee away, and be at rest." 

Gertrude felt he had come through 
deep waters since she had last seen 
him, aud to her nervous excited mind, 
it seemed as if many weeks might 
not pass, before he was indeed "at 
rest." 

4 

They met after service, in the vestry. 
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for it rained, and the Meltons had 
always been used to wait there for 
their carriage. They met, shook hands, 
spoke words of course, and parted, at 
the door of the carriage ; and all the way 
home, behind her veil, Gertrude's tears 
were falling thick and fast. "William 
saw it ; he was careless and light-hearted, 
but shrewd enough when his attention 
was once directed to any subject. He 
had not been mindless of his sister's 
fragile fading appearance, her depression, 
and almost daily fits of crying, not 
indeed in his presence, but plainly be- 
trayed by her tell-tale eyes. He had 
been pondering these things, and felt 
himself in a cruel dilemma. But this 
very Sunday evening he resolved to 
take one forward step. Miss Went- 
worth indulged on Sunday evenings 

F 3 
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in a short nap, before betaking herself 
to those short tales in the Tract Maga^ 
zine, and Friendly Visitor, which formed 
her weekly literary aliment, and when 
she had comfortably settled herself, and 
was lost to all externals, he roused 
Gertrude from a gloomy reverie by an 
abrupt whisper, — " Gertrude, tell me why 
you wouldn't have Fairfield?" She 
started violently, and bent her head down 
on her hands, without replying. He 
repeated his question, with a caress, 
adding, "Do tell me, there's a pet, I 

have a reason, come " So with 

many a hard effort, many a choking sob, 
it came out. "I did not care for him 
then — much." "Why, you might have 
been proud of his preference ! why did 
you not? — I hope it was not pride, 
Gertrude! Tell me, it wasn't pride ?'* 
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" It was, a Kttle — ^not all ; and I didn't 
want to leave you, William. You would 
have been sorry if I had left you, would 
you not ? " 

" Yes, of course ; but you said ' then,' 
you did not care then ?'^ 

No answer, but she laid her burning, 
tear-stained face on his knee, clasping him 
closely to her; and whispered, "Love 
me, William— don't be angry with me, 
we are but two in the world — and I am 
very miserable " 

Poor Miss Wentworth ! would she have 
gone so quietly to her tract magazines 
that evening, if she could have heard that 
conversation, favoured by her sleep ? 
Another week of perplexity for William ! 
He saw it aU now, and recollected a 
thoughtless speech he had often made, 
that if his sister married, he should be too 
wretched to stay at Melton, and would 
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leave his tenantry to take care of them- 
selves, becoming himself a wanderer on 
the face of the earth. " And the poor 
Httle, tender-conscienced thing has fan- 
cied it would be wrong to marry and 
leave me!" A week of sore perplexity 
in truth ; but hght shone at lafit, and the 
next Sunday evening was a happier one 
for him than the last. He had been at 
the Vicarage, and he had talked with 
Q-abriel. 

And now the afternoon sun is shining 
through the blue haze which veils the 
landscape. Shining into the drawing- 
room, where Gertrude sits with idly-folded 
hands, and eyes gazing wearily over the 
quiet country. Shining over the park, 
where the last flowers are blooming — 
pale-blue scabious, and late honeysuckles, 
remindmg us that it was once summer,-- 
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though it is very warm now; but the 
brown and yellow woods, and the song of 
the robin, and the cry of the rooks over- 
head, tell that summer has gone— gone 
to come again, if we wait — ^hoping. 
Shining, too, on Grabriel, as he walks 
slowly over the purple moor, on his way 
to Melton. 

Summer is coming — even to Grertrude, 
though now there is no hope in tho^e 
sad eyes that look so wistfully to the blue 
hiUs. Sad eyes, which see nothing ; dull 
ears, which hear nothing; not even the ring 
which echoes through the silent house; 
so it is no wonder she starts and turns 
pale, when Mr. Fairfield is announced ; 
but she bids him welcome — ^unfalteringly 
too— after his long absence. 

He stands in the bay window, where 
she sits, paling and flushing alternately. 
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not taking the chair she oflfers. "I am 
afiraid almost, to tell you why I have 
returned to-day. WiU you forgive me if 
I vex you?" 

Once again the same low tone, the 
same entreating look. 

"It is, then, once more to oflfer you, to 
pray you to accept, the love — Oh, tenfold 
the love 1 you once refiised. You wonder, 
I know you must — ^but some one whis- 
pered a hope, and I could not but seize it, 
I could not but try my fate once more. 
William said I might — he gave me leave. 
Will you try to like me ? May I try to 
make you like me?" 

A silence — ^a silence so long, that his 
heart sinks within him, and he moves 
away. " I see it — I see what you wish 
to spare me. I have been deceived— do 
forgive me. Miss Melton do forgive me. 
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and I will never vex you more/' He 
is at the door — one more look, and lie 
will go — ^but no, she rises, their eyes meet, 
she would speak, but there is no need- 
he sees, knows now, how blest he is. 

So long they stay in the quiet room, 
that the sunshine creeps round, and 
throws a golden glory on the two, who 
are to be as one in all their life's journey; 
on the hands so firmly clasped ; on the 
lips trembling with the new happiness ; 
and the troubled hearts are at • rest at 
last, beating for each other, now and for 
ever. 

" William ! and you encourage that in- 
fatuated child 1 Y(M^ her own brother! 
How blind I was to that man's designs ! 
And I must welcome him, and call him 
nephew ! Things are changed indeed !" 
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Such was the finale of rather a lengthy 
harangue, addressed by Miss Wentworth 
to William, when he performed the very 
unpleasant task he had undertaken, of in- 
forming her of Gertrude's engagement. 
It was a real and most unexpected blow 
to her; she was fond of Gertrude, and 
proud of her prettiness and aristocratic 
air; and she had built many a castle 
in the air of a " good marriage*' for this 
daughter of the Meltons, and now, she 
had " thrown herself away upon a mere 
nobody — ^worse than nobody/' 

She tried to speak coldly when Ger- 
trude came to her in her room, in the 
blush of her happiness, which yet was 
mixed with pain ; but the thought flashed 
on her that " the child" had no mother 
— ^no sister, and so she followed the im- 
pulse of her kind and womanly heart, for. 
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got her pride, and wished her happiness, 
with tears of affection in her eyes. And 
Gabriel, too ; she had always liked him ; 
"tolerated him," she said, but it was a 
real esteem and regard ; and though in her 
first mortified surprise, she had accused 
him of " a design," she forgot it all, when 
he came up to her, and so gently, so defe- 
rentially claimed her approval and good 
wishes. He was "wonderful," she said to 
herself, but yet she heartily wished him 
again a chaplain at Nice. 

Mr. Grraham, whose consent Grabriel of 
course asked, at first objected; he thought 
Grertrude too young to know her own 
mind, and advised a delay of a year at 
least before any engagement was entered 
into. Grabriel was in despair ; William was 
piqued that Mr. Grraham should object to 
what he approved ; and Grertrude, when 
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she was called into the conference, so indig- 
nant that her constancy, and knowledge 
of her own mind should be called in ques- 
tion, that after pros and cons innumerable, 
all opposition to the engagement was 
withdrawn, and the guardian only stipu- 
lated, that marriage should not be men- 
tioned untn the next summer. 

So it was settled : and they agreed to 
keep the neighbours in the dark for the 
present, thankfully flattering themselves, 
that thus they might avoid the gossip 
they both so hated. 

And now, what sweet blissful days 
shone from the pale, clear skies on the 
two ; walking in the woods among the si- 
lently-faUing leaves ; gazing on the wide- 
spreading view from the terrace — "the 
happy autumn fields," the soft hills, 
shrouded in haze, and the winding river. 
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and talking — ^they had so much to talk 
about ! All the fluctuations of their feeling 
for each other — all his hope and fear, all 
her indifference and blindness — ^the small 
nothings which had grown to the present 
happiness. And Grabriel had to talk to 
her of his father and mother, his peasant 
life, and the cottage at Wylnor; to im- 
press on her mind that the man she was 
to marry was, as the world reckoned, no 
gentleman ; and as he talked thus, the in- 
nate nobleness of his naiure so shone out, 
that she came, not to forget his lowly 
birth, but to glory in it, as something 
which added to his superiority over aU 
other men. 

It had not been always so: the day 
had been, when she had turned away from 
the very thought with distaste, almost 
disgust, and her pride had had more part 
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in her first refusal, than she was aware of ; 
but that was over now, never to return. 
" H^ave you thought, my dear,*' once said 
Miss Wentworth to her, " that you can 
have no crest on your carriage, or even on 
your plate ?" She was doubly answered, 
in the spirit, if not the letter of her 
question : — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?'* 

William replied, in his most courteous 
voice ; and Grertrude — 

" True hearts are more than coronets, 
And sunple faith than Norman blood/* 

She said it in all honesty and sincerity, 
but she blushed, for the same thought 
had often crossed her mind, and she was 
ashamed of its Uttleness. 

It was impossible to associate much 
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with Gabriel, without feeling the influence 
of a liberal, generous heart, and intellec- 
tual mind ; and this influence on a girl of 
Gertrude's character was very great. She 
had sufficiently good abilities ; but indo- 
lence prevented her using them as she 
might have done. Quick in seeing what 
was placed before her eyes, she yet lacked 
the depth and strength, unassisted, to 
grasp a subject comprehensively. But with 
Gabriel, she could soar. His high stan- 
dard raised her views, his powerful mind 
expanded and strengthened hers ; and in 
his enthusiasm, and intense love of 
beauty, spiritual and material, she found 
all the sympathy she could ever picture 
to herself. They were vefy happy, those 
days ! The evenings in the warm, bright 
drawing-room, where William and Miss 
Wentworth obligingly slept over their 
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books, and they could read, or talk in the 
bay window, or listen to the wind roaring 
in a long melancholy wail, up from the 
valley, past the house and away — away, 
till it was lost ; and watch the moon, one 
moment lost in black cloud, the next 
shining broad and bright, throwing their 
shadows on the carpet, and revealing the 
trees, tossing their dark arms as though 
in pain, and moaning in the blast. Happy 
days! on which no shadow feU; days 
serene and cloudless as a summer sky ! 

So passed November, and early in De- 
cember, Captain Maude reappeared, to the 
astonishment of all. In a stem and 
moody humour he seemed, and Gertrude, 
womanlike, felt flattered that he had not 
quite forgotten the passages of the sum- 
mer, though she would have been better 
satisfied had the moodiness not infected 
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William, as it appeared to have done, 
when they came in to tea the first even- 
ing of th^ visit. 

So difierent was his humour, to the 
light-hearted liveliness she was accus- 
tomed to, that she felt uncomfortable, and 
resolved, when at last the evening was 
over, to wait in her room till he came up- 
stairs and then ask him what was the 
matter. But she waited in vain, till she 
was weary ; and then with a sort of gloom 
on her mind she looked out into the 
stormy night, the last thing. She always 
looked for one star, which she called 
Gabriel's ; they had seen it together one 
night in a rifted cloud, when no other star 
was visible. She looked in vain that 
night — ^nothing but driving rain, and 
howling blasts. 

The morning brought no cheerfulness 
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to the party ; the gentlemen were gravely- 
silent ; Miss Wentworth, as usual in wet 
weather, was plaintive ; and Gertrude was 
dulled by the general gloom. After break- 
fast, she took her workto the bay window, 
where the rain was beating in stormy 
gusts, and thought of Grabriel — ^how she 
should scold him for not coming to see 
her yesterday, and tease him, and be cold 
to him, and then forgive and let him be 
happy. 

'' Do you expect Mr. Fairfield?" Wil- 
liam asked her, entering nervously. 

** Yes, he is coming this morning/' 

*'Well, I think I'd better teU yon 
first " 

" What ! something about Grabriel ? — 
teU me " 

" Yes, about him, nothing hardly — ^but 
there is a report about him," he went on 
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hurriedly. " Maude's servant once lived 
with. Lord Wylnor — ^the present lord — 
and he says, Gabriel tampered with the 
old man's will — ^bumt one that probably 
left him nothing, and produced one which 
left him a thousand pounds. The man 
says he saw him. Now don't cry, don't 
give way " 

She looked at him, with the old Melton 
spirit in her eye. " I'm not going to cry, 
or give way. How are you going to 
prove it false ? What absurdity ! Why 
did you allow it to be repeated to you ?" 

"I could not help it; but when he 
comes, we must confront the man with 
him, and disprove it that way ; it would 
never do, to let that fellow go about tell- 
ing all sorts of stories ; and Maude, too, 
won't think it's false if we don't prove 
it so. 
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And lie left her, brave indeed, aaxd con- 
£dent, but restless and unsettled, to wan- 
der about the room, and idle away the 
hours, until Grabriel should come. She 
did not tell her aunt of her annoyance, 
fearing comments, and long indeed seemed 
the hour before the weU-known ring was 
heard. She was going to run out to give, 
not the cold greeting she had prepared — 
but one which should cjieer him, before 
the disagreeable scene h^ had to go 
through, when she heard William come 
out, and take him into the library ^ and 
then she went uprtairs io wait in her 
own room, but grew so nervous that 
she could not stay there j then she came 
down and sat on the stairs, where she 
could hear the soimd of voices in earnesi} 
conversation, sometimes loud and angry, 
sometimes almost inaudible. How long 
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it seemed ! She counted the ticking of 
the hail clock, the different hues in the 
coloured window, the lines in the carpet ; 
and the rain beat, and the wind blew, 
outside. At last the door opened, and 
WiUiam came out. With downcast eyes 
he slowly came towards her. ^*WeU," 
she exclaimed eagerly, " tell me '' 

" Grertrude, we have all been deceived; 
it is all changed " 

*'But you are not deceived, you did 
not beheve it ? " 

" No, but it's true — ^he did it, destroyed 
the will, by his own confession," 

Oh ! was it true ? was there no good- 
ness or truth in this miserable world ? he 
guilty, who could be innocent ? the image 
she had set up and almost worshipped, 
broken and degraded, what was left 
her ? — and stimned by the blow, she sat 

g2 
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very quietly for a while, her brain whirl- 
ing, and her heart beating wildly ; then 
she got up. " WiUiam, I must heax him 

say it "; and taking his arm, she 

urged him quickly on. Grabriel was alone 
when they entered the room ; he bowed to 

Gertrude in silence, a steady, determined 

« 

look on his deathly-pale countenance. 
William spoke : 

'' I ask you once more, Mr. Fairfield, 
for my sister's sake, for the sake of our 
old friendship, to tell me if there is any 
explanation of this aflGair, which you can 
offer/' 

" None, of which I can avail myself." 

" You destroyed that will of Lord 
Wylnor's, and you will not say what 
were its terms ? " 

" I destroyed the wiU — ^I cannot tell 
you its terms, and to you, who take 
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the word of a servant you do not know, 
against all yonr knowledge of my charac- 
ter, I would not if I could/* 

William had been calm enough till 
now, but this was too much; his eyes 
flashed, and in a tone of suppressed pas- 
sion he said, " Then, of course, Mr. Pair- 
field, you cannot expect I should allow 
your engagement with my sister to con- 
tinue. Bring me a letter from Lord 
Wylnor, who, you say, knows the circum- 
stances, and your motives, and all's right. 
TiU then " 

He turned to leave the room, but Gra- 
briel stopped him. " Stay a moment," 
he said, in low, calm tones, contrasting 
strangely with the other's passion-shaken 
voice ; *' stay a moment. I would not, if 
I could, ofier your sister a name, stained 
as mine appears to you, nor will I, to 
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satisfy your unworthy suspicions, stoop to 
apply to Lord Wylnor to prove me inno- 
cent. I burnt the will. I have no reasons 
to tell you. I do not, in your present 
mood, expect you to believe me when I 
tell you that I am not guilty, as you be- 
lieve me. All that ever was good in me 
remains there still ; and I know the day 
will come, when you will bitterly regret 
having allowed yourself to be so blinded 
by your own passion, and — and the in- 
sinuations of another, and having insulted 
me as you have, this day." He paused, 
turned to Gertrude, and — his voice 
changed to infiijite tenderness — ^he said, 
" You will not forget me ? We may never 
meet again, but believe , I hg,ve not de- 
ceived you — simple truth and faith will 
make all clear in the end." 

She had not looked at him before, then 
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she looked at him, as die had ever done, 
with unshaken confidience and reverence. 
She forgot they were parted, forgot all, 
but that he was in sorrow, and that his 
nobleness was unchanged — her idol was 
higher, purer than ever ; and with aflfee- 
tion in her tone, such as he had never 
heard before, she told him her trust iit 
him. "/ believe you„ Gabriel, oh ! I be'- . 
lieve you. I If all the world were against 
you, I would cEng^ the faster to you. I 
will never forget you, or change tayou." 
She would have taken his hand, had he 
permitted himself that last comfort, but 
turning away, he gave her one farewell 
look, aH his love- and grief m his shining 
eyes ; and witb a comprehensive bow he 
left the room. He had b^fi calm enough 
while in William's presence; but as he 
mounted his horse, and gaHoped home- 
wards through the storm, he gave way 
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to tlie passion — ^the whirlwind of rage, 
which had been rising within him dur- 
ing the interview. Seeing nothing, hear- 
ing nothing, but William's insulting 
words, he would have struck him to the 
ground that moment, had they been 
together, without remorse. The people 
he met on the road, looked with wonder 
in his altered face, white with passion, 
fixed and set, but for the wild eyes. 
Such tornados had been his boyish tor- 
ment — ^in such a mood he had left Wyl- 
nor, after Lord Wylnor's death : he had 
believed the temper conquered, but it 
rose now wilder, stronger than ever. It 
was not Gertrude he thought of yet — ^he 
had not realized that : it was the insult, 
the doabt of his truth and honour, the 
being turned from the house like a dog — 
and for what ? 

The passion raged through the short 
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winter day, and the twilight fell on him, 
unsoftened— unsubdued. 

And Gertrude — she went back to the 
drawing-room. Her work was lying where 
she left it, when William came to tell 
her, the songs she was to have sung with 
him^ the tawing he was to have helped 
her in. She sat down and thought, not 
at first, that he and she were as nothing 
to each other, but that he was good and 
noble, whatever the world might think; 
and then with the thought of what Wil- 
liam believed he was, came that other, 
so terribly, so overwhelmingly, that, with 
a faint cry, she started up, with a vague 
idea of finding him, somewhere — and 
then for a minute she stood, realizing ^Jil 
that had come upon her, and, sick and 
stunned, crept upstairs to her own room. 
There were pictures on the walls— draw- 

g8 
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ings of his college, Ms Chapel in Italy, 
his Church in England, a head she 
thought like him, sketches taken by his 
side ; she took them all down, and locked 
them away — a flower from his garden, a 
ring, his only present, with them ; and 
then she lay down on her bed, and hid 
her face from the light, not crying, or 
sleeping, but, chilled to the bone, listen- 
ing to the footsteps and voices below, 
where William and his aunt were loudly 
talking over the " hypocrisy" of their 
Vicar, and loading him with all the — 
abuse, it must be called — which occurred 
to them. After a while Miss Wentworth 
became anxious to see how " the child'' 
had borne the shock. She came in, pre- 
pared to be consolatory on their " lucky 
escape," but her kindly commonplaces 
remained unanswered, and unnoticed. 
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Gertrude did not loot up or move ; her 
aunt thought she was asleep, but she was- 
awake, painfully awake to every word of 
pity for her and blame for him, though 
she could not speak. Frightened at last, 
Miss Wentworth sent for Mrs. Grraham, 
and she cried to see the wan, changed 
face, and the forehead contracted as if in 
bodily pain, but she was powerless. And 
William came too, but could not bear 
the sight — ^his only sister, but this morn- 
ing loving and beloved^ rejoicing securely 
in the fair hope of a lifetime of happi- 
ness, now so crushed, so desolate. 

They left her, and went downstairs to 
talk over "this terrible aflGair/" till the 
gloomy evening fell, and then they un- 
dressed the poor stricken girl, and laid 
h&r like a baby, in her bed, and she tried 
to smile at them, a wistful heart-breaking 
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smile. All niglit slie watched her aunt 
softly moving about the room, in the dull 
firehght, and at midnight she spoke, " Is 
the star shining?" 

"What star, darling?" 

" The star that shines over the beech 
tree." 

"It is a stormy night, there are no 
stars at all." 

And so the long night passed, and the 
morning came, and without a change the 
wintry day wore on ; the house was quiet 
as if some one lay dead in it ; nothing was 
heard but the wind moaning round it; 
and Miss Wentworth and Mrs. Graham 
and William, went to and fro, froni 
Grertrude's room to the drawing-room, 
in blank dismay, and William began to 
fear that she was going to leave him, 
and that the end of brotherly love as 
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well as of friendsliip had come for him. 
He was very miserable. Captain Maude 
had left him almost as soon as Gabriel 
went, and as his passion cooled down, 
he felt he had been too hasty, he felt he 
had too lightly allowed circumstances, 
inexplicable as they were, to prejudice 
him against a man of Grabriers qharacter, 
and he acknowledged to himself, that be- 
cause those circumstances were not ex- 
plained to him, it by no means followed 
that they could not be so. But he was 
too proud to ask any farther explanation, 
or make any acknowledgment to Gabriel, 
of having been hasty, — so proud, that he 
could bear to think of his sister's lost 
love, and his own lost friend, rather than 
trust her happiness to a man on whom 
the breath of suspicion had rested; 
" Besides," he thought, " did not Fairfield 
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himself say he would not marry, till it 
was all cleared up P At least, he'said as 
much, and I'm not going to ask any- 
body to have my sister — no, we have 

» 

quarrelled for ever " 

And thus the night came again ; again 
Miss Wentworth looked for the star, in 
the cloudy heavens, in vain, and then 

Gertrude spoke to her, — 

« 

"I have been very wrong, auntie; I 
am sorry, but I could not help it-— only 
never speak against him'' " I never will, 
my darling," and Miss Wentworth kissed 
her, and petted her like a child : then the 
tears burst forth in torrents, — soft com- 
forting tears, which relieved in part that 
dull, heavy, stupefying grief; and at last 
she slept — a deep unbroken sleep. 

In the morning, William found a note 
on his dressing-table; it was from Ger- 
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trude. In it, she begged him to forgive 
her all the an^ety she had caused him, 
and to let all things go on as nsnal ; only 
she begged one favour, that his name 
should rest between them — ^that she 
should never hear him blamed. 

She was at the breakfast-table when 
he went down, pale indeed, and trem- 
bling, but she spoke as usual, and 
entered into aU the plans for the day ; 
inquired where the hounds were to meet, 
and arranged a round of calls to . be paid 
by her aunt and herself. As she was 
that morning, she was, all the dreary 
weeks that followed, before him, and her 
aunt, and the world in general. The 
Grrahams came to see her, dreading the 
visit, but she seemed the same as before. 
They noticed the pretty ring was gone 
from her finger, that she never mentioned 
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Darley ; and when they walked ont, they 
went where they could see no part of the 
town, nor even the Chnrch spire. They 
wondered. Miss Wentworth and William 
wondered. There were no tears, no lamen- 
tations ; she had always a smile for her 
hrother, she could even sing to him in the 
evening, as she had done in that happy 
time, though she never sang a song she 
had sung then. William wondered, and 
began to think that after all, she had not 
cared very much, and he did not like to 
think that either ; but he could not see 
how the smile which pleased him, faded 
away as he left the room — ^he could not 
see her in her, room, striving to be calm 
and stay the tell-tale tears — ^he could 
not see her, in her sleepless nights, pace 
the long gallery and the empty rooms, 
and stand at the window, looking for his 
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star, and listening to the chimes of his 
Ghnrch— oh! how many slow passing 
hours ! The Sundays were her great trial ; 
though it was the shadow of a pleasure 
to look at that grave countenance in the 
reading-desk and pulpit, whose eyes never 
met hers; the shadow of a pleasure to 
hear the beautifiil music he had chosen, 
especially the afternoon anthem, when 
the pale violet Hght from the west 
window shone on his face — and then 
the winter twilight fell, and the church, 
with its quaint corbels and pointed arches, 
was shrouded in the gloom, and the violet 
light faded, and through the darkness 
rose the Dismission Hymn, soft and 
clear, bringing peace to many a weary 
heart, and shedding calm even on hers. 
She had no hope of a reconciliation with 
William; herself beheving in Gabriers 
truth as in her life, she yet did not ex- 
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pect her brother to do so, but submitted 
to his decision with that acquiescence 
which her mother had always inculcated 
towards her only brother, and the head 
of the house. This habit of feeling that 
''William knew best" stood her in good 
stead now — she knew lam mistaken, 
knew he had sacrificed her happiness on 
perhaps insufficient grounds, and yet she 
loved him as she had always done. 

And the hours so weary to Gertrude, 
were not happy ones with Grabriel. The 
terrible passion over, he could realize all 
that he had lost — the awfiil blank which 
had come upoii his Hfe. He was un- 
changed outwardly, went on with his 
duties more diligently than ever^ with 
the sense of his loss, and remorse for the 
temper of the hours that followed, ever 
keenly present with him. His first im- 
pulse had been to resign his living — he 
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felt it almost impossible to retain what 
he owed to William Melton s friendship ; 
but he perceived that such a course would 
be, in a manner, to acknowledge that he 
had accepted the preferment on false 
pretences, and he resolved to remain 
and live down the prejudice' against him, 
which he saw gradually gaining ground. 
WiULam had been true to his promise 
to Gertrude ; to no one had he spoken a 
word, or uttered an insinuation against 
Gabriel; but such once intimate friend- 
ship as theirs could not cool down into 
a bow, equally haughty on either side, 
when they met in the street, — such con- 
stant intercourse could not altogether 
cease, — ^without attracting observation, 
especially in a small country town so 
much given to chronicling the doings of 
the country neighbours, as Darley. 
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Various were the surmises as to the 
cause of what was elegantly termed ** the 
split " between Melton and the Vicarage, 
and various the cogitations as to whether 
it would be proper still to notice Mr. 
Tairfield, under Sir William's displeasure 
as he evidently was. The generous and 
liberal-minded redoubled their attentions 
and kindnesses, too confident in the worth 
of their Vicar to forsake him, because a 
proud young baronet had cast him off; 
the time-servers and the vulgar bowed 
where they had once shaken hands, gave 
general invitations instead of particular 
ones, and shook their heads doubtfully 
when Mr. Fairfield's sermon was praised. 
Gabriel's was a nature painfully sensitive 
to all this ; but pride, or self-command 
rather, was equal to the emergency, 
and no one saw the struggle and the 
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suffering. Before the change became 
known in the Halls, and Granges, and 
Rectories wh^re he was wont to dine, 
he had the pain once to meet the trio 
from Melton. "He had to take Grertrude's 
hand, outstretched in obedience to her 
brother's eye ; he had to sit opposite to 
her at dinner, and listen fo his next 
neighbour's conversation on foxes and 
pheasants, mange and mangel wurzel, 
striving at the same time to catch the 
gentle accents of the voice which talked 
to a young squire, with a pink face and 
blonde moustache, of the hunt ball, and 
the merits and demerits of crinoline and 
small bonnets, and how pretty were 
" those new wreaths, the frosted ones, you 
know," &c. And in the evening Ger- 
trude sang, and profane voices called for 
the old favourite songs, — his songs, those 
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she had sung for him; and h^ voice 
trembled, and her hand stumbled on the 
wrong notes in the accompaniment, and 
it was a failure — ; " Thank you ! " every- 
body said — no more ; and then her lips 
essaying a smile, her eyes, so ftdl of agony 
and wistful yearning, met his. And he 
must not comfort her. He made some 
excuse, and, in indescribable anguish of 
heart, went back to his home, — that 
lonely home, which had promised to be so 
bright. 

Christmas, with its joyous carols, and 
holly-decked church, and pleasant mirth- 
ful gatherings, and sad memories both to 
Gertrude and Gabriel, came and went, 
and then came to him the one pleasure 
of this melancholy winter. The Warings 
came to see him. T heir cheerftd light- 
heartedness in some degree cheered him. 
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tut they were shocked to see tiie change 
in his appearance, and the gravity and 
silence which were hid usual habit. The 
months which had been so serene and 
happy for them, had been fiiU of bitter 
trial for him, and he could not at once re- 
turn to the mood of more than a year ago, 
when, too, he had never seen Grertrude. 

Still it was a great pleasure to him to 
see his friends, and to have Helen to talk 
to, and read with, and he never imagined 
how this pleasure would be made an ad- 
ditional blow, to a heart he would almost 
have died to save from sorrow. 

"Have you heard the good news?" 
said, the bankers wife, and great lady of 
Darley, to Gertrude. 

"No, I have heard no good news; 
what is it?'^ 

" I am told we are to have a lady at 
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the Vicarage ; our excellent Mr. Fairfield 
is to marry Miss Waring." 

"Indeed! I had not heard it. Is it 
announced?" 

"No, perhaps not exactly announced, 
but every one believes it to be true. 
They are always walking about together, 
and I am delighted. Clergymen ought 
to be married, in my opinion." 

" Yes, they are more useful, I suppose. 
Is it to be soon?" 

" Oh, I should think so, there can be 
nothing to wait for. By the bye. Miss 
Melton, can you teU me of a young 
lady's maid? A plam, nice person, you 
know, no flowers, or white sleeves, &c., 
&c." And for half an hour had Grertrude 
to discuss ladies' maids and cooks, with 
white trembling lips — her giddy head in a 
whirl of wounded pride, and clinging affee- 
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tion for the man who she thought had so 
easily forgotten her. 

" Grabriel, Gabriel," she said to herself, 
" I did not think you would so soon 
forget me — ^I would have remembered 
you. I am horribly selfish not to be 
glad he is happy without me — no 
wonder he is happy, she is so pretty, 
and I am not — not now at least, 
whatever I was once. Oh, miserable 
world, — if I could only leave it, and 
forget everything! but I can't — ^I mufet 
live. He is happy without me — ^well, 
let him; I'll be happy too — ^I mil for- 
get him " 

That miserable evening ! when she told 
William her news, with a smile and a re- 
mark on the beauty of the bride-elect, and 
he made no answer, for wounded pride and 
anger that his sister should be so slighted, 

u 
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—that miserable night of tears and sob^ ! 
and all for nothing — ^his heart was Iters 
still, and hers only. But she could not 
tell this ; what could she think, when the 
story was in everybody's mouth, when 
she herself had seen them walking, she 
looking radiantly bright and happy, and 
he — she had not seen his face, but she 
knew well how he must have looked, were 
it true. This was the worst of all, but 
good discipline for her character; she had 
been but a child before, sweet-tempered 
and well-disposed, indeed, but almost 
entirely without self-control; thinking 
life a plaything, to be enjoyed, perhaps 
used by fits and starts, but always to be 
happy in. She was so much alone now, 
that she could think of things as they 
really were, and, aided by Grabriel's 
teaching and influence, see them without 
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the beautiful veil which youth and her 
happy heart had thrown over the world. 
The veil had been a little rent away 
when her mother died, but she had for 
many months, been accustomed to antici- 
pate that parting, as a fearful trial which 
must inevitably come, and when it was 
once over, she knew that all between 
her mother and herself was at an end 
in this world, and she had gradually 
come again, to look forward to the happy 
life, she could not but believe lay before 
her. Then, too, the grief of the autumn 
had come slowly, not with the crushing 
effect of the last, that horrible, sudden 
rending asunder of so unspeakably 
precious a tie, dearer than, while it 
bound her, she had ever imagined it. 

And now, to drag on her life through 
dreary years, so near to him, yet so 

h2 
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hopelessly separated. Truly she conld 
say, that, 

" Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight. 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief; but with de- 
light 

No more, — oh, never more ! " 

Poor Gertrude! she was no heroine. 
She coTild just manage to hide her grief, 
and make-believe to be happy, but that 
was the extent of her heroism. She had 
not a suflScient real love of knowledge, 
to pursue, without Gabriel, the sort of 
reading he had introduced her to; so 
she read a good many novels, and did 
a good deal of worsted work, and trifled 
away her time, in a manner which 
brought her but weariness and self-re- 
proach. She went indeed among the poor, 
her brother's tenants and labourers ; she 
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gave away potuids of tea, and stones 
of meal, and put the children to school; 
she read to the sick, and talked so kindly 
and sympathizingly to them, that they 
looked eagerly day by day for the gentle 
voice that knew so well how to comfort, 
little thinking how hardly the lesson had 
been learnt. " Grod bless thee, bairn, for 
coming!" was often the sweetest soimd 
in the long, monotonous day. 

Thus the winter months wore away. 

After the Warings had left him, 
dabriel heard the report respecting Helen 
and himself; it annoyed him much, and 
he begged Mrs. Graham, always his fast 
friend, to contradict it at Melton es- 
peciaUy. and wherever else she might 
hear it. Mr. Graham took the oppor- 
tunity of remonstrating very seriously 
with William, on his treatment of Ga- 
briel This rumour false, which he had 
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so fully believed, why not others ? Wil- 
liam's conscience smote him as he lis- 
tened, but he turned from the thought, 
repeating to himself all the old argu- 
ments against his friend, and laying up 
for himself a bitter store* of repentance 
for the time to come. To Gertrude the 
news was life, bloom to her cheek, and 
light to her eye; for what possibilities 
might not be hidden in the future ? Be- 
sides, he had not forgotten her. 

Spring budded in all its hopefulness ; 
summer bloomed in lavish beauty. The 
grouse-shooting, and the seaside excur- 
sion were over, and the fading autumn 
brought round again the time of year 
when Grertrude and Gabriel had ex- 
changed their farewell words. All things 
were outwardly nearly the same. Miss 
Wentworth knitted her counterpane, and 
read her " Friendly Visitor/' and rejoiced 
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m her heart, that she was not required 
to call a woodcutter's son, nephew, Wil- 
liam had grown a golden moustache and 
beard, had been made a magistrate, and 
discoursed at dinner-parties of the mea- 
sures "we" took about those poachers, 
and "the bad wine they gave us at 
the magistrates' dinner the other day ; " 
and Gertrude stiU suffered. Gabriel suf- 
fered too, — ^not so much as she did. He 
had his parish duties, his writing, his 
books, and his hope of one day attain- 
ing to name and fame — ^he had thought 
and studied this year, had tried 

" To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond tie utmost bound of human thought." 

He had other hopes and other ain^s, and 
— ^he was not miserable ; though looking 
back to the dream of last year as the one 
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grace and happiness of his life, nerer to 
be replaced or forgotten. 

It was a very severe winter that year, 
and when Christmas came, the ground was 
covered with frozen snow. The Meltons 
had promised to spend Christmas week at 
Eeevesdale, where the usual family party 
had assembled, and they were to go there 
after xihurch, on Christmas-day. The 
night before, there was to be an evening 
party at Melton; all intimate friends, but, 
notwithstanding that, formidable to Grer- 
trade ; they had never attempted such au 
entertainment, but to please William she 
e^tered warmly into the idea, and ar- 
ranged supper, music, and decorations to 
the best of her ability, aided by her 
recollections of Italian elegancies. Miss 
Wentworth was not much assistance ; she 
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devoted her energies to hanging up cur- 
tains in every available doorway, to keep 
out the draughts, and to putting by all 
stray books and newspapers to make the 
drawing-room neat, 

Gertrude put the finisliing touch to 
her arrangements, looked at the white 
tarletane dress, and blue ribands, and 
graceful pearl ornaments for the evening, 
and then went out on the terrace, to 
gain a little freshness for the evening, 
from the frosty air. A path had been 
swept the length of it, and the white 
feathery snow lay in fantastic heaps on 
either side. With many wandering 
thoughts and fancies, she paced to and 
fro, looking over the country, wrapped in 
its solemn mantle of snow, and at the 
trees, each branch with its delicate bur- 
den — at the rosy light the dying sunshine 

H 3 
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threw on the mountains, and the shaiply- 
defined blue shadows between their clefts ; 
at the brook which wound far below in 
the vaUey, now black where the ice had 
fallen in, now white with untouched 
snow; and at the solitary line of wild 
fowl cutting their way through the clear 
air. It was very still ; nothing was heard 
but the shrill voices of some Darley 
school-children, who gathered hoUy in the 
thickets of the park. Grertrude gathered 
some too, from the white-laden bushes 
by her side, and sprigs of lauristinus and 
arbutus, — a bright Christmas bouquet, 
though there was but little brightness 
in her heart, as she meditated on each 
Christmas which was buried in the past ; 
the joyful childish ones with father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters; the quiet 
ones, when all were gone, but William 
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and that fond caressing mother — quiet, 
but full of serenity and peace ; the last, 
in Italy — she dared not think of that, 
nor of the dreariness of last year's, which 
seemed to overshadow the present — ^she 
dared not think of them; she hurried 
down the slippery steps, and went into 
the house, which was busy with sounds of 
preparation. She arranged her nosegay, 
watching the rosy light die away, and 
the cold grey twilight come on, till the 
frost gathered on the window-pane, and 

'' Shadows &om the fitful firelight 
Danced upon the parlour wall ;" 

and on the holly wreaths round the 
knights and dames who gazed out ot 
their frames, with pale faces and ghostly 
eyes. Then she went to the piano, and 
softly touched the notes, and sang low 
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pathetic airs — at last, Longfellow's lialf 
moumfal, half cheering song, "The day 
is cold, and dark, and dreary." " Some 
days mmt be dark and dreary," she 
sighed out, and a voice — Ghibriel's own 

« 

voice — whispered in her ear, 

'' Behind the clouds is the sun still shining." 

She looked up, forgetting William — all 
the world but him — she threw her arms 
roimd his neck, her head sank on his 
shoulder. She did not speak, she only 
knew he was there — ^with her again. 
He thought she had fainted; he half 
carried her to the window, and threw it 
open for air — ^but she was not faint- 
ing : his whisper, the clasp of his hand, 
revived her. 

"Is it ?" she said, breathless in 

her suspense. 
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"AH clear, bright as the stmshine, my 
own darling," he answered, and she was 
satisfied— her trembHng hand in his, his 
loving words in her heart,— and through 
the open window came the sound of the 
happy Christmas bells, ringing across the 
enow, " Peace and goodwill to men." 

*t* *^ *t* *t* ^^ 

By-and-by, — " Doti't you want to know 
how it is ? " he asked. 

" No ; so you are here, I want no more. 
But tell me too," she added ; " then I shall 
know it is real." 

"We owe it to Helen, after you and 
WiUiam, now my best friend on earth, 
I don't know how it was, but one Sunday 
evening last winter, I told her all about it 
— all at least that I could teU. She asked 
me, as William did, if Lord Wylnor 
could explain the matter \ if he could not, 
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or would not, she thought he might be 
willing to jgive an assurance of my in- 
tegrity in this affair. I replied — ^well, I 
gave her the same answer I had given 
William, proud enough, and self-willed, 
as yoa may imagine: if he would not 
trust me for myself, I said, I would not 
condescend to give any proof. But Helen 
talked to me — you must know and love 
her some day, Gertrude: she is such a 
noble creature — she is so wise, so clear- 
sighted, so free from any of the ex- 
aggerated feeling which blinds my judg- 
ment. Many a hot argument we had 
together, many a fierce struggle I had 
alone; but she conquered me — I wrote 
to Lord Wylnor. This was in Janu- 
ary; month after month passed and 
no answer came. T need not tell you 
how the thought of my fruitless appli- 
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cation galled me — only the separation 
from yon was bitterer /' 

" Well, a week ago came this letter/' 
and he took a foreign one from his pocket- 
book. 

" A week ago ? And why ■ ? " Ger- 
trude asked. 

" Why ? — why have I been so long in 
reclaiming my treasure?" he answered. 
"I sent the letter to William, and 
thought it better to give him a week to 
think of it. I went to Oxford, and Betsy 
tells me he has been every day, to see if 
I had returned. I met him in the church- 
yard this afternoon : Gertrude, his self- 
abasement and regret were painful — he 
could hardly speak for tears — poor fellow, 
I could not bear to hear him. Then we 
walked here through the snow, and that 
is the end of my long story — and you are 
my own again ! " 
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And now with joy and proud thankful- 
ness she read the letter. It was not 
from Lord Wylnor, but from his son, Mr. 
Vaux, and it began by saying, that, how- 
ever painful the confession might be to 
the writer, it was only justice to say that 
Mr. Fairfield's commimication had been 
duly received, although until now. Lord 
Wylnor had been averse to replying to 
it. Then came an acknowledgment, 
that with the ftdlest knowledge of the 
circumstances alluded to. Lord Wylnor 
considered Mr. Fairfield's conduct to 
have been of the most noble, generous 
description, and deeply regretted the 
trouble, of which that conduct had been 
the cause. The letter concluded with 
some words of thanks for "faith pre- 
served through such temptation." 

"0 the wretched man, not to have 
written before ! '* cried Gertrude. 
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"Hush! darling, let us not blame 
him — I saw his death in the 'Times' 
yesterday* Let us be thankful he did 
me justice before the last " 

"I said that truth and faith would 
bring all clear in the end/' he whispered ; 
and even in that happy hour came the re- 
membrance of her mother s love, and loss, 
mingled with the thought of the affection 
which cheered her under that first sor- 
row ; and the quick tears sprang to her 
eyes, tears of joy as well as grief; for was 
not the love which comforted her then, 
her own still, and for ever, to bless and 
console in aU the years to come ? 

It was a happy Christmas party that 
evening ! — Gertrude so sweet and pretty 
in her quiet joy, William so glad for her, 
and for Gabriel, and yet so humble in his 
manner to them, as if to ask tacitly the 
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pardon they would not let him beg in 
words. They had agreed to tell Mrs. Gbra- 
ham all that the day had brought forth, 
but she arrived early, and coming into the 
drawing-room alone, in the dim soft light, 
among the geraniums and camellias, she 
saw Gertrude standing, her hands clasped 
on Gabriers arm ; and then she needed no 
telling. 

Gertrude always looked back to that 
dreaded evening, as one of the happiest 
of her life — the music, the dancing, the 
joyous faces around her, the soft kind 
eyes which were always striving to meet 
hers, and more than all the inner spring 
of joy — joy to be realized and dwelt on 
in quiet upstairs ; and so it was dwelt on, 
when every one had gone, when, with 
Qubriers last words ringing in her ears, 
she looked for the star, with tears of thank- 
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fulness and gratitude* There it was, shia- 
ing clear and bright, in the frosty air, 
with its myriad companions; and the 
pure snow enshrouded hill and valley, 
palely gleaming in the starlight. 

Anon, rose beneath her window the 
old beloved carol, which every Christinas 
of her life had made her heart rejoice; 
Boffc and clear, she thought, as when the 
angels sang that first carol on the plains 
of Bethlehem, so many centuries ago ; the 
triumphant chorus, the dying cadence, as 
if the angels had indeed gone back to 
heaven, — and it was Christmas-day, a 
blessed day, never in all their lives to 
be forgotten, with its exceeding happi- 
ness. The quieting service, the sweet 
familiar hymns, the wreaths of red- 
berried holly decking the church, and 
above all, Gabriel's sermon, eloquent and 
impressive, and his final exhortation, given 
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with a faltering voice, to all who might 
be at enmity, deserved or undeserved, to 
root it from their hearts for ever, on this 
blessed Christmas-day, that there might 
in truth be " peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men." 

WiUiam^s head was bowed in shame 
to think, how nearly he had spent this 
day in unjust anger with his best friend, 
and tears were in his eyes as they met 
Gabriel at the church door, and received 
his affectionate greeting and wishes that 
he, as well as they, might spend a happy 
Christmas. 

From thence they went to the school 
to see the distribution of Dame Elianor 
de Melton's yearly dole of a loaf of bread 
and two silver shillings, to twenty old men 
and women, and hear the kind words and 
wishes addressed to every one by the Vicar 
and his curates, as each goodly loaf was 
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transferred from the holly-decked basket, 
to the trembling, withered hand held out 
to receive it ; and Gertrude thought, "they 
were once like us — perhaps as happy, and 
we shall some day grow like them ; *' and 
the thought saddened her for a while, till 
they left the school, and Gabriel came to 
her again, and then aU but the present 
happiness was forgotten, in his words, and 
his society, as through the clean-swept 
streets, they took their way to Eeeves- 
dale. 

The Christmas week passed. Music, 
dancing, skating and sledging, liughing, 
and merry talking, outwardly — deep 
thought, and serious plans for the fiiture, 
inwardly, were Gertrude and Gabriel's 
life ; only sometimes, though, they were 
able to talk seriously. He was in Darley 
all the morning, generally, and in the 
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evening, it was hard to say a word which 
all the world might not hear ; hut never 
did she fail, when the red sunset faded> 
to steal away over the crisp grass to look 
for the tall figure she knew so far away, 
and with beating heart, hasten to meet 
him, and enjoy the half-hour of twilight 
talk before going indoors. 

After New Year's day, the Meltons 
and Gabriel went home ; and the coming 
marriage was announced to aU Gertrude's 
near relatives, and to all Gabriel's college 
friends; he had no relations to tell, 
and for^his his promised bride rejoiced, 
as much as did Miss Wentworth, who, 
in the anticipated pleasure of choosing 
the trousseau, and arranging the house- 
hold, forgot the plebeian origin of her 
future nephew, of whom she was in rea- 
lity extremely fond, and, in her way, she 
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was proudof his pleasant manners and £ace, 
and of the sermons, which every one told 
her were so good, and of the influence 
he had obtained in his parish; though 
she never owned he was a fit husband 
for Grertrude, or brother-in-law for Wil- 
liam. 

It had been settled at Keevesdale 
that the marriage should take place in 
the spring, " when the primroses came," 
Crabriel said. Every one declared Ger- 
trude was too young, at the same time 
feeling that they had both suflfered too 
much, for any opposition on • trifling 
grounds to be raised now ; and so arrange- 
ments were begun, and furniture ordered, 
^nd congratulations poured upon all 
concerned, a few, perhaps, sincere— the 
most part with a feeling of wonderment 
inexpressible, that Gertrude, in her 
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aunt's phrase, should "go and throw 
herself away upon a mere nobody— 
but one must say something." 

Fortunately for Gertrude, the rela- 
tions were all at a distance, and their 
letters were well composed, and sprinkled 
throughout with a due amount of dears 
and dearests, which read well, and which 
she accepted in all sincerity, forgetting 
that aU did not see Gabriel's character 
with her eyes, and that the aristocratic 
prejudices which were crushed down 
in her, were, in her relations, in fiill 
strength and bloom. Little, in her 
sweet dream, she recked of all that 
the world might say, and did say! 

In Darley the satisfaction was uni- 
versal; not only was their popular 
Vicar to gain a pretty, well-dowered 
bride, but the pride of the Meltons 
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was considered as brought down — 
the proud Meltons, who would " only- 
visit county families, and never asked 
a soul out of the town to their house ! 
— ^it cuts both ways,'' quoth the Dar- 
leyites, complacently. 

The spring came on; thrushes began 
to sing in the mild evenings, and Ga- 
briel's daily gift was a handful of 
violets — the primroses were coming, he 
said, and weeks and days began to be 
reckoned. Then a fear and vague sorrow 
began to grow on Grertrude — sorrow 
for leaving her brother and her old 
home, and fear lest she should fail in 
her new life, and not make Gabriel 
happy; and vain and eager longing 
for her mother's approval and love. She 
was almost miserable when he was not 
with her. But when he came, aU doubt 
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and fear vanished, swallowed up in his 
great love. 

In March, Mrs. Graham went with 
them to London, to choose the carpets, 
and the chintz, and the piano, and all 
the dainty little elegancies with which 
Gabriel wished to surround his wife, in 
their home together. 

A few friends were in London, and 
to these he was introduced. Gertrude 
was so proud to see him make his way 
everywhere so quickly, without an effort, 
— so puzzled to think what it was in her, 
that made her to be loved so well and 
truly. 

Miss Wentworth and Mrs. Graham 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly — settling 
the furniture, hiring the servants, and 
ordering Gabriel about. Gertrude never 
went to the Vicarage, or made any 
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arrangement for the future; ihe was 
content to leave all to them — content 
to dwell quietly in the glorious region of 
hope and anticipation she shared with 
but one other; and so in the genial 
spring weather the time went on, new 
thoughts and feelings coming with every 
flower that bloomed — not like them to 
die, but to blossom in the sunshine 
of his love for ever. 



And now it is the evening of an April 
day of alternate showers and sunshine. 
Tke drawing-room at Melton is gay with 
bright faces, and musical with happy 
voices and laughter. Wilham is laughing, 
and talking too, to the uncles and aunts, 
and cousins and friends assembled, and 
no one would guess what a heavy weight 
lies on his heart, or how he dreads the 

I 2 
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morrow, which is to take from him hi» 
only sister, to give her to be the light 
and happiness of another home. He 
often looks round, to dwell on her sweet 
face while yet he may, and then he 
misses her — she has crept away to the 
library, to escape from the gaiety and 
preparations, for she is frightened, and 
Gabriel is not there to support, her, 
so she is crying, and longing — oh ! how 
fervently! — for her mother's kiss, and 
whisper of approval of him whose in- 
fluence is over her, soul and body, whose 
master-mind rules her every thought, an 
whose life, hers is entwined for evermore. 
She is leaning her forehead on the 
open window-sill, and the hot tears 
are falling quietly from her eyes, when 
a gentle hand is on her bended head, 
and a 'loving voice in her ear, asks Iter, 
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** Are you so very unliappy, then, Ger- 
trude?" Ah! no, how can she be, 
with his eyes on hers, her hand clasped 
in his, her head on his shoulder — how 
secure there! They remain silent for 
a long while, and then they go out 
into the warm, soft, balmy spring air, 
where the birds are singing, and the 
buds and blossoms bursting into their 
joyous life. The sky is quite clear 
now, and in the glowing west the sun 
is sinking; its dying light illumines 
Gertrude's white dress, as, clinging close 
to* her bridegroom's arm, they pace the 
green turf walk. The evensong of 
the birds in the overshadowing trees, 
the distant cry of the rooks, and the 
soft chime of the church bells, calm 
her fluttering heart; and, more than 
all, the tale he teUs her, — ^how her 
mother had seen what was in his heart. 
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and had approved, even on her dyin^ 
pillow, the love he bore her child. 
Then he shows the precions rose, faded 
and withered, which he has kept since 
that night. 

"Ton have always comforted me in 
every sorrow I have ever known, and 
you will always — always, will you not, 
Gabriel ? *' 

"All my life — all our lives together, 
we will comfort each other in every grief, 
and be happy through all " 

And now the sun has set, and the sky 
is fading from its glorious brightness, 
and still they walk and talk; and the 
primroses and daffodils shine dimly in 
the twilight, and from the soft mossy 
bank he gathers white violets. "Wear 
them to-morrow for me, my darling — ^the 
orange flowers for the world, these for 
me. 
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Another day has dawned, and the 
April sunshine is streaming through the 
painted windows of St. John's Church, 
throwing soft light over the clustered 
shafts and carved beams — over the white 
surplice of the clergyman who waits at 
the altar— and over the marriage party 
slowly advancing up the broad aisle. 

They stand together, those two, with 
the old violet light shed on the bride's 
white dress and floating veil, and on 
Gabriel's steadfast face; and the cler- 
gyman's clear, distinct voice begins the 
service which is to make them one. 

In his low voice he vows to take her, 
"for better, for worse; for richer, for 
poorer ; in sickness and in health ; to love 
and to cherish, till death do them part." 

And she too raises her bended head, 
and, her soft eyes fixed on his, to him she * 
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says the words, which merge her life in 
his for ever. 

And now the ring is on the hand that 
all this time, he has clasped so closely, sa 
firmly, and the final prayers gre read, and 
the blessing pronounced; the husband 
and wife walk away together, and the 
glorious organ bursts forth in a joyftil 
strain, and rolls and peals through the 
aisles. Then 



^^ The names are signed, and OTsrhead 
Begins the clash and clang that tells 
The joy to every wandering breeze— ' 



%> 



and amid smiles and tears, the young 
wife receives the kisses and congratula- 
tions of her friends, and, on her lowly- 
bom husband's arm, takes her way 
through the green churchyard, with the 
bright,, warm, April sun^hiue on them,. 
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with smiles and blessings all around 
them. 

Gabriel took his bride to Wylnor, to 
his father*s life-long home. It was a 
trial — ^the taking her from the stately- 
house of her long line of ancestors, to 
the cottage with the thatched roof and 
red-tiled floor; but the love the wood- 
man's son had gained, was not so to be 
shaken or shamed. Gertrude was de- 
lighted. They found the rooms filled 
with comfortable furniture, and one or 
two refinements, for which her husband's 
description had not prepared her, and this 
had been done, they were told, by order of 
the young Lord Wylnor, who had heardy 
during a recent visit to the Castle, of 
their intended residence at the cottage. 

Gabriel's honeymoon was not aU hoE- 

i3 
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day; he had a good deal of writing to 
get through, of diflferent kinds, and the 
hours he was so occupied, Gertrude 
amused by writing — ^not a journal, but 
descriptions of their walks and talks; 
" which," she wrote, " will be curious to 
read when we are old, when Gabriel's 
pretty hair is grey, and I am old and 
withered. Never mind, we shall grow 
old together, and we are young yet, and 
happy — so very happy, if it were not 
for thinking of poor William all alone ; 
he did look so miserable as we drove 
away, and left him standing in that 
crowd. I wonder if he misses me much, 
dear fellow ! I can see from the window 
far into the forest — such glades, such soft, 
green turf, such grand old oaks with deer 
lying under them. I knew I should like 
the place, the first moment we drove over 
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the turf up to the door, that lovely, sweet 
evening ; and saw the grey cottage, and its 
garden fall of flowers — starch hyacinthS) 
and forget-me-not, and all sorts of things, 
and the shading sycamore tree. Th^e old 
woman who lives here — Grace her name is 
— stood at the gate curtseying, and wel- 
coming * Mr. Gabriel.' I saw him look- 
ing searchingly at me, as if to find out 
what I was thinking of his childish home 
— I think he can read my every thought. 
He need not fear ; the place he loves, I love 
also. It is a wee bit of a cottage — the 
rooms washed green, and comfortable, very. 
I like to think of all the days he has sat 
in this parlour, and walked under those 
trees, thinking of me, I know — ^if only he 
had not been so ill and lonely. Grace is 
a nice old woman ; she looks at me so 
keenly with those sharp, blue eyes, that I 
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am almost afraid, she thinks I am not 
good enough for Qubriers wife. I can't 
order the dinners, and probably she con- 
siders that neglect. She i& no relation ; I 
am very glad of that, I should not like 
it. I hope this is not disrespectful to 
my dearest husband, for indeed I don't 
mean it so. Now he is putting up his 
papers, and we shall go out for a happy, 
happy walk. 

'* April 25 tk, — Yesterday we went to 
the Castle ; Mrs. Johnson the house- 
keeper, welcomed Gabriel with the great- 
est joy, and put on her spectacles to look 
at me. I fancied he was rcdher proud to 
introduce lus wife — not that I am any- 
thing to be, proud of, but I am glad if 
he thinks I am. We went all over the 
house, and saw the large, gloomy old 
rooms where Gabriel was once next to 
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ilie master. He was very grave and 
silent, remembering, perhaps,, the old 
times, when his Lord Wylnor was alive, 
or the sad time when he died. There is 
a mystery about these Wylnors and Ga- 
briel, which I should dearly like to fa- 
thom, but he would teU me if it was 
right y so I am content. All the people 
about, seem to like and respect my hus- 
band so much, but there is such a melan- 
choly air over the whole place, that I 
was glad when we left it, and could rest 
in a green forest glade. We looked for 
birds' nests,, and gathered a great nosegay 
of primroses,, and Grabriel told me about 
his being a little boy, and going to school 
along this very woodland p^th. It was 
nearly dark when we got home, and the 
star was out in the clear sky. 

" I was 80 late this Sunday morning, 
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and so ashamed, but Gabriel did not 
say a word of blame, he is so tenderly 
gentle vdth his lazy, mipmictual wife ! 
What a happy day this has been ! We 
walked through the woods, listening to 
the bells of the grey old church, which 
stands in its churchyard full of low, half- 
buried tombstones, and graves, among the 
young fern. Inside, there are many monu- 
ments to the Wylnor family — ^no pews, but 
worm-eaten oak benches, and through the 
narrow, dim windows we can see faintly 
the blue sky and the fleecy white clouds, 
and green boughs almost touching the 
glass. There was a large congregation — 
such honest, simple faces — the men in 
their white smock-frocks, listemng atten- 
tively to the Eector, Mr. Morland, who 
is a very old, calm-looking man, with 
white hair, and a simple, earnest manner. 
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as if he loved every one of his people. 
They sang the 34th Psalm, 

" Through all the changing scenes of life," 

and for the first time I stood by Ga- 
briel's side in church, and read out of 
the same book, and I could not help 
crying, because it was so very happy 
and peaceful, by him. After service, 
Mr. Morland came up to us, and said 
how glad he was to see Gabriel again, 
and my husband introduced me to * his 
oldest and dearest Wylnor friend.' Ga- 
briel stopped to speak to the. people in 
the churchyard, and Mr. Morland and I 
walked in the rectory garden, among the 
spring flowers, and talked of^my husband. 
The old man said, 'They tell me you 
come of a very high family. I hope you 
are not proud. I hope you will never be 
ashamed of your good husband because 
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he is of lower birth/ I said, no, I never 
never would be — how could he think 
it ? and he begged me not to be affronted 
by the plain speaking of an old man, 
and said that he had known Grabriergr 
parents, and respected them much always, 
and that he had christened their son, and 
taught him everything till he went to 
Winchester. * All that is good and high- 
minded Grabriel is,' Mr. Morland went 
on, ' in his behaviour to his parents, and 
in all his dealings with the late lord,. 
he shone unequalled. I have seen him, 
in this very garden, with the old Lord 
Wylnor hanging on his arm, like a 
father on a son ; he enjoyed my lord's 
confidence in every way, and at his death 
how was he treated? and how did he 
bear it ? And he has a fiery temper na- 
turally — ^yes, very ; but I firmly believe 
no young woman ever married with fairer 
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prospects of liappiness than you have—' 
Just then Gabriel came up to us, and I 
was sorry to see, him ! — ^it is so sweet to 
hear him praised. As we went home- 
wards, he talked to me of his old master, 
and what he owed to his firmness and 
kindness, which helped him to subdue 
his fiery temper (which I don't believe 
in), and preserved him from any false 
pride and shame of his parents, when he 
was at Oxford or at the Castle. 

" We went to church again in the even- 
ing : how quiet and soothing the service was 
— and the twittering of the swallows out- 
side — ^and the red simset light through the 
west window, falling with a heavenly radi- 
ance on the Lady Wylnor's white marble 
monument, lighting the pure, calm face 
which is raised so trustingly upwards. The 
Evening Hymn closed the service, and 
very sweet was the twilight walk home. 
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with the primroses under our feet, and 
a blackbird singing its loud, clear song. 
I never felt so good — ^I never wished so 
much to be good, as on this Sunday 
evening, while my husband's affectionate 
voice spoke so lovingly to me, — ^if I were 
only more worthy of him, 'and his 
love ! 

''April 26th, — my dear, noble- 
hearted, generous Grabriel ! how could we 
for a moment doubt you? How could 
anybody think a shade could rest on you ? 
I cannot help crying while I write it, to 
think of his goodness, and all he suffered 
for it. He told me to-day the true 
account of that terrible business between 
him and the Wylnors — ^Lord Wylnor 
wrote to say he might." 

Yes, all was told now. A soft April 
day, a green bank by a brook, bees hum- 
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ming in the flowering willows, and there 
they sit, and Grabriel tells her all. 

" ■ Lord Wylnor was always the 
same friend to me, as kind and confiding 
to me, as if I had been his son ; he told 
me he meant to leave me a small legacy, 
but that the bulk of his possessions must 
go to his heir, — ^the estate being entailed, 
the income would be required to keep it 
up. He also promised me the living of 
Marston, which he expected would in a few 
years be vacant ; and this promised pos- 
session I rejoiced in more than in any 
bequest of money, for I thought it would 
give me influence and a certain amount 
of power, and so I dreamt I might rise 
still higher. Base confessions, are they 
not? Ambition has always blinded my 
eyes, and does so yet, I fear, far more 
than it ought . 

" I was very happy. But my father 
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and mother died. I grieved for them, I 
did indeed, Q-ertrude, very deeply ; then in 
early summer, Lord Wylnor had a stroke. 
They sent for me, but he did not know 
me, and for the first time in my life I 
felt alone — not the last by many. My 
lord's servant told me he had had letters 
the day before, which seemed greatly to 
distress him, and had sent for his lawyer, 
who was with him a long time, and had 
not left him half an hour, when the 
housekeeper heard a noise like something 
falling. She went to the library and 
found Lord Wylnor lying on the floor, 
insensible. Then they sent for me. For 
three days I sat in his room, watching 
his death-bed, and thinking I had heard 
the last words from the Hps, which had 
never spoken to me but kindly. But 
they were to speak to me once more. 
The third evening he revived, and — 
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hardly able to pronounce the words — 
he told me what had grieved him so 
— ^the news he had heard of Mr. Vanx's 
disgraceful conduct. I need not enter 
into particulars: he had, as my lord 
said, disgraced his name. And then he 
went on slowly and painfully, to tell me 
what he had done — he had made another 
will, leaving me all he could, his private 
fortune, his plate — all that was not en- 
tailed at least — ^horses, furniture — in short 
everything he could. Mr. Vaux, he said, 
would still have enough, and would only 
abuse it. I remonstrated — I told him I 
could not and would not stand in the 
way of his own flesh and blood. I did 
all I could, I did really, Grertrude, to 
alter his determination, but in vain. I 
could not shake him ; and when I found 
this, I indulged in many a dream of am- 
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bition, and wealth, and power. I thought, 
too, a little, of the good I would do with 
my money. 

" That evening Mr. Vanx came ; I went 
down to see him, and he spoke to me as 
I had never been spoken to before. I 
can't, even now, repeat his words, they 
were so insulting, so stingingly cruel. I 
would have done something desperate in 
my anger, but I remembered who he was, 
and who I was, and where we were ; and 
in one of my boyish fits of passion, I 
left him. I am ashamed to think of 
myself that night, and how I longed 

for revenge ^Well, darling, we won't 

talk of it 

" Next day Mr. Vaux saw Lord Wylnor; 
it was a long interview, and when he left 
the room I saw his face — I shall never 
forget it, so agonized and despairing it 
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' was. He bade me come to the library, 
and then he told me what he had heard 
about the will ; he said he was a beggar, 
— ^that not less than the whole of ray- 
lord's fortune, would save him, and his 
wife and children, from dishonour. He 
added enough to convince me he was 
right, and then that man — ^looking like 
a gentleman — had the meanness to de- 
mand — not ask — ^that I would resign my 
claim in his favour, and persuade Lord 
Wylnor, ' who would do anything I told 
him,' again to alter his will. He said he 
could bear it himself, but for his wife and 
children — and as he named them he fal- 
tered ; for my own mother's memory, he 
asked that I would pity him. There was 
a long pause ; I looked from the window, 
at the park and forest all in the noonday 
sunshine, but I saw nothing, heard no- 
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thing, but his words of yesterday, his 
taunts — and now he was in my power. 

" It was terribly hard — I pray I may 
never feel such a conflict again — and the 
birds singing, and the west wind mur- 
muring, as if no struggle was going on. 
His manner! — a demand that I should 
give up all, to reward his sin 

" I renounced my hope of wealth and 
power ; don't caU me generous, Gertrude, 
you don't know how I coveted them. 
Without looking at him, I went to Lord 
Wylnor's room. That was my hardest 
task ; to combat his love for me, his re- 
gret that I should have nothing, but the 
small legacy bequeathed me in a wiD 
made when he first sent me to school — 
he said he had always intended to pro- 
vide better than that for me, before his 
death. He sent for his lawyer and gave 
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me his keys; I went to the library; 
where, among my school and college bills 
and my letters to him as a boy and as a 
man, I found the two wills. I burnt the 
one of latest date, and watched it till 
the ashes crumbled away. I left the 
room, and as I went, I saw that Mr. 
Vaux's confidential valet had been watch- 
ing me through the door, which I had left 
open, — accustomed to the house in perfect 
solitude. I was much disturbed at first, 
but I soon forgot it in the trouble and 
grief of my best Mend's death-bed scene, 
to which I returned. He died in my 
arms, and blessed me for the happy 
hours he said I had given him. 

" The lawyer came half an hour after 
his death — ^the man who was to have 
secured provision for me. 

" Don t think I was too anxious about 
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the money, darling — ^the thought of my 
need embittered Lord Wyhior s death-bed. 
" You know how the Vicarage which 
had been promised me, was given to 
another, and then how I lost my curacy, 
and left England in anger and bitterness, 
Httle thinking, in my blindness, how 
each disappointment wa^ leading me to 
the crowning blessing of my life I I had 
one or two threatening letters from the 
servant, which I of course disregarded, for- 
getting that in case of any accusation I 
might have some difficulty in proving 
the truth. I should have told you that 
Mr. Vaux exacted a promise of secresy 
from me, before I spoke to Lord Wylnor 
on the subject ; and so arose all the mis- 
take, which, I thought at one time, was 
to put far ' from me the precious treasure 
I have won/* 
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Bright the snnshine, serenely sweet 
the sMes, which shone on those honey- 
moon days ! — on Q-abriel and Gertrude, as 
they strolled through the forest, and sat 
by the river washing the green dragon- 
flies flitting over the quiet pool, and the 
water-hens paddling among the reeds and 
yellow buttercups; or sketched the church, 
with its background of purple upland, or 
the cottage among the oaks; talking of 
their past troubles, and of their coming 
life with its springing hopes, or of 
the strange legends which had attracted 
OabrieFs boyish fancy; how under this 
great oak tree a lord of Wylnor parted 
from his lady, one bright harvest-day, 
to join King Charles, his cavalier hat 
and plume shading her weeping face, 
her fair hair Ming on his shining ax- 
mour, as he whispered he would come 
back before the new leaves budded, and 
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never, never leave her more; and fhen 
he leaped on his warhorse and rode away, 
and she went through the ripe cornfields 
to her lonely home, to wait for him ; but 
he never came hack any more. He fell on 
Naseby field, bravely fighting for the 
Martyr King ; and his faithfal follower, 
Gabriel Fairfield, one July noon came, 
sorely wounded, to tell her how he died, 
and with tears ended the story, and, 
groaning, sank at her feet and died too. 

And here — in this deep, dark pool, over- 
hung by gnarled roots, and choked by bul- 
rushes, the Lady Evelyn de Vaux ended 
her unhappy life, to escape the handsome, 
generous gentleman her father impor- 
tuned her to marry, while her heart was 
given long ago, to one as generous and 
handsome, but a peasant — a forester, who, 
watching the deer one summer night, 
saw her steal to the water's edge, and 
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look and wring her hands, and then with 
one sad wail throw herself into its black 
depth; then he rushed forward to save 
her dear life, and before those who fol- 
lowed came, he had laid her on the dank 
grass — ^her white dress dripping, and the 
weeds tangled in her golden hair— but 
the lovely eyes were closed for ever, and 
the passionate heart was stilled, that had 
beat all too wildly. 

They buried her by night, and her 
name is on no monument, but her father 
went mourning all his days; and here, 
where she died, the woodmen say, she 
sits and wails and wrings her hands the 
weeds still clinging to her yellow hair — 
her white dress still dripping with water. 

Often they spent their evenings with 
the solitary old Vicar, talking over old 

k2 
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stories of the forest dwellers, and the 
three lords of Wylnor he had seen. 
Sometimes they sat musing in the church- 
yard, while the long shadow of the 
church fell over the graves, -and the grey 
cross on the chancel stood out in clear 
relief against the glowing west — ^musing 
of aU the bygone souls whose feet had 
worn those entrance stones, who had 
been brought here as babes to enter on* 
the warfare of life, who had walked here 
with reverent awe, in father's or mother's 
hand, who as happy brides had left this 
sheltering porch — fit type of the tender 
loving home of the past — ^till in the end, 
the warfare over, and the weary eyes 
closed in peace, here they were laid, " dust 
to dust," in the quiet ground where their 
childish feet had played; and the sun 
shines; and the flowers bloom, and the 
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t)irds sing, just as they did when they 
were here to see them, and the Sunday 
bells chime on, though they are deaf to 
their soothing music for evermore; Let 
Q-ertrude describe a day : — 

" May Srd. — Our last day in this dear 
place. When will any days be sweeter ? 
I do so love the walks, and the midday 
rests by the river^ watching the heat 
(juiver over the opposite field, and listen- 
ing to the happy song pf the water to 
itself, and the shadows flitting over us — 
shadows from those great white clouds, 
that are like good angels watching us 
from the blue sky. 

" Then the evening stroll — meeting 
herds of sleek, well-to-do cows going to 
the field — bark-peelers coming home,* 
tired and tanned, carrying their empty 
baskets, and bundles of the peeled sticks. 
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all smelling of the woods ; and watching 
the lambs at play under the tall haw- 
thorn hedges, with their round white 
buds. Deeper in the wood, till we can 
only see the sunshine slanting through 
the trees, and timid hares come leaping 
alo^g, till they see us> and then limp 
back again, and the pheasants fly up with 
a whirr, and a crow, and a great humble 
bee, busy to the last, buzzes about the 
primroses ; then the sun goes down ; one 
by one the birds are sil^it, the owls cry — 
it i& dark, and time to go home. 

" We have packed up our things ; dried 
flowers from many a favourite haunt; 
sketches all weaved up with the talk over 
them, dresses torn in a scramble, ribands 
faded in our glorious honeymoon sun- 
shine. How silly this is — I had better 
come to an end/* 
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From Wyliior they went to London, 
of which Gertrude's experience had 
hitherto been an occasional fortnight in a 
West-end lodging, and such quiet visit- 
ings and concert-goings as liad been pos- 
sible to Lady Melton with her feeble 
health. 

Now it was different ; they ignored the 
presence of the grand relations in town, 
and pleased themselves in an independent 
manner. Neither of them had any great 
taste for the dull uniformity of the fashion- 
able squares and gardens and terraces, or 
for the great unknown throng in the parks, 
and when Gertrude had seen the crowd 
of carriages, and the beautiful horses and 
horsewomen, once, as one of the London 
sights, they both preferred what she 
called the " real" part of it, and enjoyed 
that pleasant novelty, to a young lady, of 
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" purposeless" walks in regions hallowed 
by the dim mist of antiquity, or beating 
hard and fast with eager, tumultuous life. 
The mighty city, the heart of England, 
where " Aunt Wentworth would think it 
so vulgar of us to walk," a.s Gertrude said 
to her husband, — ^gloomy, narrow Pater- 
noster Eow, where they saw a " real pub- 
lisher," and talked to him, too, about a 
MS. of Gabriel's — and the quaint, quiet 
Inns of Court they visited, and thought 
how happily they could have lived in a set 
of those musty chambers, had fate made 
Gabriel a barrister, — Christ's Hospital, 
also, — Cleaving the nineteenth century in 
the streets, and mingling in the swarming 
crowd of youths in the grotesque costume 
of Edward VI. All busy and in earnest, 
such sights were better than the gauzy, 
fluttering prettiness of London, W. 
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On the Simcfay they went to the Temple 
Church ; — ^restful and gladdening was the 
glorious service, the sweet voices of the 
white-robed choristers, and the solemn 
organ notes which rolled through the 
vaulted arches; so near the busy, noisy 
world, yet so far removed from it ! They 
waited till the church was empty and 
quiet, and looked round at all its delicate 
beauty, and at the dark effigies of the 
dead soldier-monks who fought so va- 
liantly for their faith — ^who had lived, 
sinned, sufltered — ^then died, and were for- 
gotten. As restful and solemn too, was 
the grey, grand old Abbey, with its 
thronging memories of the great and 
glorious dead — ^memories which raised 
their souls far above the Uttle speck their 
life and love appeared, in the shadow of 
that relique of buried ages. 
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A young M.P., a college friend of Ga- 
briel's, was their cicerone through the 
Palace at Westminster; which lived in 
Gertrude's mind as a conftised mass of 
red and gold, painted windows, and Mr. 
Ward's frescoes ; in Gabriel's, as the arena 
where he had once hoped, in feverish, 
youthfdl dreams, to rise to power and 
fame equal to — ^surpassing — ^the fame of 
the orators and statesmen whose entrance 
they stood for an hour in the lobby to 
watch. *' Dreams, dreams all," he thought, 
and looking at the soft, sweet eyes, 
and fair face of his wife, he added, 
"Dreams which fulfilled, would not 
have brought zne this dear treasure.". 
When their friend left them, to secure 
his place, they pac^d Westminster Hall 
for a while, recalling all the strange, sad 
scenes the sunshine had gleamed on, 
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through those high windows; ever and 
anon looking intq the hot, dusty Courts 
of Law, where some of the overflowing 
miseries of mankind are exposed to the 
light of day and the comments of men. 
The last day of their honeymoon was 
spent with George Waring and his wife, 
in an excursion to Bichmond \ and walk- 
ing knee-deep in fern in the park, and 
rowing on the broad, glittering river, 
Gertrude and Margaret became friends, 
as, when once they knew each other, was 
inevitable. They spoke of Helen, and 
her coming marriage to a gay soldier, 
and with all her heart Gabriel's wife sent 
good wishes to Gabriel's friend — ^they 
spoke of last summer, and its gloom and 
foreboding — strange contrast to that 
bright, laughing May day, with the 
music of the splashing oars, and the 

L 
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hawthorn, and the long, waving meadow 
grass on the banks ; and his eyes, which 
ever spoke to hers, in their own sweet 
language, through all the light-hearted 
merriment. 

Margaret's last words to the bride 
were these, — "I never wiU again be 
prejudiced against any one. I had so 
resolved to dislike you, Mrs. Fairfield ! " 
And the lazy lotus^eating day ended; 
the next morning they travelled home. 

Through the flat rich country, past 
tne red-roofed farm-hotises, the Church 
spires, the wooded parks, and the busy 
towns; nearer home, and nearer yet; 
and Gertrude feels, almost for the first 
time, that the home to which she is 
going, is not h6r old one— not Wil- 
liam's, but one where he wiU not be; 
and she wonders she can feel so glad^ 
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though her other self is smiling at her 
from the opposite seat. 

Nearer home, and nearer — ^the familiar 
villages — the distant purple of the moor 
—the Darley villas — and the station. 
Through the unchanged streets, looking 
at the unchanged faces, listening to the 
dear music of their own bells, seeing 
their own slender spire pointing upwards 
-—the sun that has set to all besides, with 
tender beauty shining on it — through 
the quiet shady lane — and they are at 
home. Loud and clearly peal the bells 
which have so many memories, smiling 
faces are at the wide open door; they 
cross the threshold, and with a loving 
kiss, Gabriel gives his wife a sacred, 
whispered welcome. 

And ever in their home and heart 
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is the joy which breathed in that wel« 
come — ever the peace and goodwill, borne 
to them in the chiming bells that Christ- 
mas eve, across the snow. 
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